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NEWS 


N Thursday the Unionist Government rendered up the 
Seals of Office, and Mr. Gladstone’s Government received 
them. The situation was rather neatly represented yesterday 
week by the cabman of a hansom, who, as he received his fare, re- 
marked with an interrogative air to the present writer, “ They 
tell me, sir, that the Queen has sent for Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
and that Mr. Gladstone is to be promoted to be his private 
secretary.” That was the humour of the situation to the Lon- 
don populace, and it expresses fairly enough the utter depend- 
ence of the present Government on the grace and favour of 
the anti-Parnellite party. Mr. Gladstone can do nothing 
without satisfying them, and not much even if he succeeds in 
meeting all their wishes, for it is certain that he will alienate 
agood many of his own supporters in the process. For the 
rest, he has chosen his Government with a good deal of judg- 
ment. He himself is First Lord of the Treasury and Privy 
Seal. Lord Herschell is again to be his Lord Chancellor, 
and a better Lord Chancellor he could not possibly find. Mr. 
John Morley, of course, becomes Secretary for Ireland. Sir 
William Harcourt has (very unwisely) accepted the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, where he did not shine 
and cannot shine, though he fancies that budgets sur- 
round him with a certain air of seriousness and reality 
otherwise foreign to his habits of mind. The millions with 
which he has to deal give him, we imagine, a false sense of 
security against the disintegrating effects of the ‘“‘ Parnellite 
juice” in which he is steeped and stewed. Lord Kimberley is 
tobe Indian Secretary and President of the Uouncil; Lord 
Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty; Lord Rosebery, who 
was at first very reluctant to accept office, Foreign Secretary ; 
and Lord Ripon, Colonial Secretary, the least promising of 
the Ministerial Peers, of whom only five are to be in the 
Cabinet. 





OF THE WEEK. 


—=<——— 


Of the other appointments, the most remarkable is the pro- 
motion of Mr. Asquith to the important office of Home 
Secretary, and the raising of Mr. Arthur Acland to the Vice- 
Presidency of the Council of Education, with a seat in the 
Cabinet—for neither of these gentlemen have ever held office 
before. Mr. Asquith owes his promotion entirely to his own 
talents,—partly, perhaps, to his having made himself formid- 
able by pointing out that, if there were no disclosure of Mr. 
Gladstone’s plans, the House of Peers would have a fair excuse 
for insisting on a fresh appeal to the people, even after a 
Home-rule Bill had passed the House of Commons. Mr. 
Arthur Acland, no doubt, owes something to his father’s (Sir 
Thomas Acland’s) steady and influential support of Mr. Glad- 
stone, but more to his own ability and his hearty sympathy 
with the agricultural labourers, with whom his moderately 
Socialistic bias is very popular. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
becomes Secretary for War; Sir George Trevelyan, Secretary 





for Scotland; Mr. Lefevre, first Commissioner of Works; Mr. 
Bryce, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Mr. Fowler, 
President of the Local Government Board; Mr. Mundella, 
President of the Board of Trade; and Mr. Arnold Morley, 
Postmaster-General; all with seats in the Cabinet. The 
Cabinet numbers seventeen, and is too large, as is now only 
too common, the result being that there will probably be two 
interior Cabinets, of which the inmost will perhaps consist of 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. John Morley; the 
intermediate Cabinet will perhaps consist of these, together 
with Sir W. Harcourt, Lord Kimberley, Lord Herschell, and 
Lord Spencer; and then the outer circle, consisting of the ten 
others, will be called in for formal Cabinet Councils. 


As regards the subordinate offices, we may mention that Sir 
Edward Grey is to be Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
he will represent the department in the Lower House. He isan 
able young man, who is supposed to be very “ moderate ” as a 
Home-ruler. Mr. G. W. E. Russell will be Under-Secretary for 
India, with the same advantage; Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office, and, with his superior in the 
same House, will have very little to do; Mr. Sydney Buxton 
will be Under-Secretary to the Colonies, representing that 
department in the Lower House; Mr. Burt, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade; Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, Secretary to the Admiralty; Mr. Hibbert, Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury; Mr. Marjoribanks, Patronage 
Secretary (or chief whip); and Sir W. Foster, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Government Board. Lord Sandhurst 
will he Under-Secretary for War, representing that depart- 
ment in the Upper House; Sir Charles Russell resumes the 
office of Attorney-General; and Mr. Rigby takes that of 
Solicitor-General ; while Mr. Walker becomes Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Neither of the Irish law-officers have at present 
seats in the House of Commons, The MacDermot becoming 
Attorney-General, and Serjeant Hemphill Solicitor-General. 


A fresh list of honvurs for members of the defeated party 
appeared yesterday. The Earl of Zetland, the retiring Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is to become a Marquis; Viscount 
Cranbrook, the retiring Lord President of the Council, and 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby are to become Earls. Mr. Cubitt, 
Mr. Mulholland, Sir Rainald Knightley, and others less well 
known to the world become Peers of the United Kingdom. 
Chief Baron Palles, Sir Matthew Ridley, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Mr. Staveley Hill, and Professor Huxley become Privy Coun- 
cillors, and take, therefore, the title of Right Honourable ; 
while a considerable batch of Baronets is made, including 
Mr. John Jaffray, a leading Birmingham journalist and 
Liberal Unionist, Mr. Edward Lawson, the well-known pro- 
prietor of the Daily Telegraph, and Mr. Thomas Lea, the 
Liberal Unionist Member for South Londonderry, and 
several other names. A fair number of knights are also 
made. Of these the best-known are, perhaps, Dr. William 
Smith, the editor of the Quarterly Review, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, and Mr. Maple, both of them Conservative members 
of the House of Commons. We are glad to observe that Mr. 
Reginald Palgrave, who succeeded Sir Erskine May as Clerk 
of the House of Commons, is to be made a K.C.B. The dis- 
tribution of honours will give general satisfaction, though 
some distinguished names will be missed. 

It seems more than doubtful if Mr. John Morley will secure 
his re-election for Newcastle. Mr. Hamond, M.P., is said to 
have given it as his opinion that Mr. Ralli, the Liberal 
Unionist, will beat him by a majority of from 500 to 1,000. 
In that case, it is believed that Mr. Stuart Rendel, M.P. for 
Montgomeryshire, will be raised to the peerage, and that Mr. 
Morley will be elected to the vacant seat. It is very satis- 
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Mr. Gladstone’s seat in Midlothian. We could wish that 
Mr. Morley had been treated with similar forbearance. It is 
good to reduce a small majority by even one, but it is better 
still to practise a little magnanimity where a principle is not 
involved. Mr. Morley ought to be in the House of Commons. 
It is there that we wish to defeat him, not at the poll. We 
should not wonder if a good many Irish votes would be turned 
against him at Newcastle by the refusal of the Government 
to give satisfactory assurances to the evicted tenants. 


The unrest in the Balkans has spread to Servia, and a 
Ministerial crisis of a serious character is taking place at 
Belgrade. The immediate cause of the trouble is the 
appointment of a third Regent to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of General Protitch. The Radicals, who have 
hitherto been in power, desire to obtain the appointment 
for M. Pashitch, but they are opposed by the Liberals 
and Progressists under M. Garaschanin, a former Prime 
Minister. M. Pashitch, the late Prime Minister, recently 
attempted to gain popularity by a sort of Midlothian 
campaign. Having been unsuccessful, however, he sought 
to obtain favour with the electors by arranging a meeting 
between the Queen and the young King. This, however, 
he was prevented from doing, and the Progressists have now 
brought forward as their candidate for the Regency, General 
Boghitchevitch, cousin of King Milan, and brother-in-law of 
M. Ristitch, the chief Regent. M. Pashitch has replied by 
inviting Queen Natalie to come to Belgrade, and by assuring 
her that she will receive a hearty welcome from the Servian 
people. As a counter-move, M. Ristitch has arranged with the 
ex-King Milan that, should the Queen come to Belgrade, he will 
also return and put himself at the head of the Army, which is 
still loyal to him. The immediate result of these intrigues 
has been the resignation of M. Pashitch and his Ministry. 


According to the Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, five kilo- 
grammes of dynamite have been discovered in the Custom 
House at Salonica, in a double-bottomed chest. This chest a 
Russian, travelling with a French passport, was anxious to 
send to Nish vid Belgrade. The Vienna correspondent of the 
Standard considers that in this circumstance is to be found 
“another clue to M. Stambuloff’s journey to Constantinople, 
and the almost Royal honours shown to him by the Sultan.” 
M. Stambuloff, it is suggested, heard of a plot against the 
Sultan’s life, and hastened to communicate it; and it was 
thus not by any accident, but by means of a direct communi- 
cation from Constantinople, that the Customs officials at 
Salonica discovered the dynamite. Whether this inference is 
likely to be true or false, it is difficult to say. It is clear, 
however, that all the signs point to a period of trouble in the 
Balkans. 


The news from Tangier is still inconclusive, though it seems 
probable that the Angera revolt will be brought to an end 
without further fighting. An odd incident has been the 
intervention of the Shereef of Wazan,—a Moorish dignitary 
now under French protection, whose position may be com- 
pared to that of an hereditary Pope. He is, or was till 
he got himself naturalised as a Frenchman, a_ subject 
of the Sultan; but a subject somewhat in the sense 
in which the Prince-Bishops of Germany were subjects of 
the Empire. On Monday, Reuter’s correspondent at Tan- 
gier telegraphed that the Shereef had sent a letter to the 
insurgents advising them to submit to the Sultan’s authority, 
either by surrendering themselves or their leader Hammam. 
This caused, it is said, a disagreement among the Angerite 
forces, many of the chiefs desiring to follow the advice 
thus given them; and negotiations are now going on with a 
view to the settlement of the grievances of Hammam and his 
followers. It will probably not be rash to attribute the 
Shereef’s intervention to French influence. 





Antwerp has this week been the scene of one of those 
gorgeous anniversary commemorations in which the cities of 
the Continent take such delight. In order to celebrate its 
jubilee, the Antwerp Archeological Society has resuscitated 
the procession which took place during the sixteenth century, 
when the Rhetorical Societies of the city competed among 
each other for the production of the best drama, the finest 
poem, or the most lively burlesque. No expense was spared 
to produce the most exact imitations of the ancient costumes, 


who took part in the féte of Sunda: 

swords of their ancestors, and adorned their robet®, 2 
precious stones after the manner of the wealthy ther, 
of the Low Countries. The result was a dazzling pa mecha 
the population of Antwerp was, says the Times eee sae 
quadrupled for the time, strangers pouring jn hoe 
quarter. The cost was enormous; one of the many vn Ras 
societies that took part in the proceedings alone Bo “— 
£4,000 on preparations. It is characteristic of the a ni . 
in that two Congresses, one occupied with economies ee 
other with criminal anthropology, were sitting in ‘ie 
during the féte. Just now, the only vital forms of ; : 
ment on the Continent seem to be Congresses and waa 
processions. No doubt these are praiseworthy, but a 
they tend to weariness. We cannot help sympathisin = 
those who prefer a cricket-match or a boat-race. “7 








The Labour troubles in America grow worse instead 
better. During the past week there have been outbreaks both 
among the miners of the Southern, and the railway pointem 
of the Eastern States. The State of Tennessee, which « 
poor, practises a barbarous plan adopted in many of the 
Southern States, and puts up the labour of its convicts 
to auction, thus leasing out batches of criminals to th 
highest bidders. The Tennessee Coal and Iron Company na 
a good deal of this convict labour in its pits, the convicts be; 
kept in a stockade under guard. Not, perhaps, unnatural] 
the non-criminal miners object to the competition of ne 
is virtually slave labour. They have accordingly endeavoured 
to drive out the convicts, and in doing so a good deal of 
fighting has taken place. Since, however, the wires in the 
district have been cut, it is very difficult to realise exactly what 
has happened. It would seem, however, that in at least two 
instances the stockades have been carried by the miners, an 
the convicts sent off in trains seized for the purpose by armed 
men. The strike of pointsmen has resulted in a serieg of 
conflicts between the strikers and the men who have 
taken their places. Besides, there have been incendiary 
fires, and many outrages on the property of the Companies, 


The Daily Telegraph of Wednesday gives a map of the 
Pamirs, which shows the present position of the Russians, 
and adds a very alarmist article by way of explanation, 
According to the writer, while we have been thinking only of 
the Western portion of our North-West frontier as a point of 
danger, Russia has been slipping round the dominions of the 
Ameer, and has now gained “a position on the Pamir plateau 
which brings her within four days’ march of the Hindu-Kush,.” 
It is by no means unlikely that this calculation is quite 
unsound ; but, even if true, we do not think it greatly matters, 
The Russians would never dream of invading India throngh 
the Pamirs. A troop of Cossacks might get to Chitral and 
so into Cashmere by this route; but no General in his senses 
would ever propose to invade India through the Hindu-Kush. 
People talk as if Russia possessed an army of perfect eff. 
ciency and inexhaustible resources, and forget with what 
difficulty her troops struggled through the Balkans. If 
Russia ever tries to enter India, it will be by Herat, and 
not by the Pamirs. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the situation in Bulgaria, but 
may note here that a Reuter’s telegram of Wednesday, 
sent from Sofia, announces that M. Jacobsohn, the ex 
Dragoman of the Bucharest Legation, who sold the Secret 
Documents to M. Stambuloff, has now handed to the 
Bulgarian authorities the key to the telegraph cipher 
used by the Russian agents in their correspondence with 
St. Petersburg. The Bulgarian Government has in this 
way been able to decipher the originals of several telegrams 
sent off years ago from the office at Rustchuk. These showed 
that when, in 1885, the Russian officers serving in the 
Bulgarian Army were asked by their Government what effect 
their recall was likely to produce in the Principality, they 
replied : “ The Army will break to pieces.” When, a year later, 
after the failure of the mission of General Kaulbars, a similar 
inquiry was addressed to the Russian Consuls concerning 
their recall, they answered: “The people will not let us go, 
but will rather overthrow the Government in power in order 
to conciliate the Tsar,”—an answer which shows that the 
Consuls were singularly ill-informed. Though the telegrams 
are not specially remarkable, their publication has evidently 





and many of the members of the Antwerp aristocracy 


caused a good deal of sensation; we presume because they to 
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tent afford external proof of the genuineness of M. 

¢ nat ‘s disclosures. A further item of information in 

Jt the documents is that M. Stambuloff demonstrated 
authenticity to the Sultan at his interview. 


‘their lacs 
It was 
Federation 


announced on Thursday that the Social Democratic 
bas resolved, “ That this meeting of the Executive 

cil of the Social Democratic Federation calls upon all 
- Democrats, Radicals, and working-class organisations 
urine a public meeting on Sunday, November 13th, in 
malaga Square, at 3.30, in order to reassert the right of 
Jondoners to hold public meetings in their traditional 
veting-plac e.” If this resolution is acted upon, Mr. Asquith 
will find himself in a curious position. He will hardly like to 
segue an order requiring the Chief Commissioner of Police to 
‘llow the disorderly rabble that is sure to respond to the 
appeal of the Social Democratic Federation to assemble. At 
the same time, it will be difficult for him to act in opposition 
to the opinions which he expressed when he unsuccessfully 
defended Mr. Cunningham Graham from the charge of rioting 
in connection with the Trafalgar Square riots of 1887. No 
doubt it would be unfair to assume that Mr. Asquith was 
wnvineed by the arguments which it was his duty to put 
forth on behalf of bis client, but we fear his Socialist critics 
are not likely to think of that. If he stops the meeting, they 
are almost certain to call him a traitor. 


The Report of the Commissioners of Customs shows that 
the revenue from this source is now £20,092,787, an increase 
of £343,257 since last year. The most noticeable feature is 
the fact that, “for the first time in the history of our revenue 
the gross receipts from tobacco have reached a sum of over 
ten millions, or one-half of the total Imperial revenue derived 
from Customs duties.” This is a very interesting circum- 
stance, in view of the fact that Mr. Goschen reduced the duty 
on tobacco, and shows, again, that high duties are very often 
afinancial mistake. Coffee has again fallen off, and is now 
not worth more than £181,287; but cocoa grows in popularity, 
the consumption having increased by 34 per cent. in the last 
five years. With regard to tea the facts arecurious. The Com- 
missioners calculate that the actual increase in consumption 
for the year has been nearly nine million pounds. Indian tea 
has decreased a little in favour, but the use of Ceylon tea has 
“enormously increased.” We cannot help thinking it pog- 
sible that a policy of still further reducing the duties on 
tobacco, tea, cocoa, and coffee would answer financially. Itis 
quite right that the working classes should contribute to the 
taxes, but the Customs should be arranged so as to check 
consumption as little as possible. 


It is understood that Lord Wolmer is to give up his office 
of Whip to the Liberal Unionist Party in the Commons, and 
that Mr. Powell Williams (M.P. for South Birmingham), who, 
under Mr. Chamberlain, has managed so successfully the 
organisation of the Liberal Unionist party in Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood, is to succeed to the office. This con- 
¢entrates the Liberal Unionist party in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hands, a. tribute of respect to his faculty as an organiser 
which he well deserves. At the same time, we may remark 
that, so far as the Duke of Devonshire differs in political 
bias from Mr. Chamberlain, we should estimate the 
followers of the former as at the very least three times as 
numerous as the followers of the latter. We do not regard 
this as of any importance so long as the main issue of Irish 
Home-rule or no Home-rule is before the country, for on that 
subject the Duke and Mr. Chamberlain are so heartily at one, 
that a divergence of principle can hardly manifest itself. At 
the same time, it is well to remember that the Whig Liberal 
Unionists, who would certainly not desire to bring about Dis- 
establishment, for example, are certainly more than three 
times as numerous as the Radical Home-rulers, who, once 
released from the fear of Home-rule in Ireland, might very 
possibly revert to their passion for what they term “ religious 
equality,” 


Mr. Henry Matthews, the ex-Home Secretary, and Mr. 
Chamberlain were present on Wednesday at a banquet given 
by the Midland Conservative Club to celebrate the Unionist 
victories in the Midlands. Mr. Matthews, in proposing the 
health of the Queen, and mentioning her kindness in excusing 
him from the personal visit to Osborne for the surrender of 








gagement with the Midland Conservative Club, remarked 
that it was, perhaps, painful to the Queen, after so many years 
of a usefal and prosperous reign, “to be confronted with some 
of the most difficult constitutional problems that any 
Sovereign ever had to face.” For this remark he has been 
severely censured by the Pall Mall Gazette, as if it implied 
that the Queen is presumably hostile to Irish Home-rule. 
Perhaps it would be better not to mention the Sovereign at 
all in any connection that might suggest political inferences 
concerning her personal bias to political busybodies; but it is 
perfectly obvious that the Queen at her age might deeply 
regret having to confront such a problem as the complete 
revision of the union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
whether she were on the whole disposed personally to approve 
that revision or to dislike it. The Queen isten years younger 
than Mr. Gladstone. But at seventy-three she is probably 
most reluctant to enter, in conjunction with a Minister of 
eighty-three, on an anxious and very responsible duty. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Gladstone himself might quite 
honestly say the same, though his reluctance to be confronted 
with a difficult and dangerous problem at an age when difficult 
and dangerous problems are specially unwelcome, would not 
imply any aversion to the scheme by which, as everybody 
knows, he thinks that it could best be solved. 


In a subsequent speech, Mr. Matthews expressed his own 
very strong conviction that the reservation of the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament over the Irish Parliament would 
necessarily be a solemn farce, not only because the supreme 
Parliament would be very loth to interfere, but because if it 
did interfere, it would find the whole authority of the Irish 
Government opposed to the interference. The Irish Judges 
would find all the legal difficulties in the world in giving 
effect to the interference. The Irish Executive would find 
numberless reasons for inaction, and nothing would be done 
until the statutory Irish Parliament and Government had 
been abolished by the power which set them up, and then 
only at the cost of reconquest. If you once set up a National 
Government proud of its own independence, and eager to 
resist any tampering with it, it is absurd to expect that you 
will find it a medium that transmits faithfully the pressure 
of the supreme Parliament, whenever the Prime Minister of 
that Parliament so much as touches an electric-bell. 


Mr. Chamberlain also spoke, and dwelt powerfully on the 
humiliating position of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration in 
being compelled to recognise politicians whom they had 
formerly condemned as enemies of the country and of all 
good Government, as their political masters, whose demands 
they must satisfy to the full if they would retain their 
majority at all. To have to satisfy men who have shown 
themselves not only indifferent, but hostile to the honour and 
interests of their country, must be a position full of pain and 
shame. Yet that is the position of the new Ministry if it 
would even so much as pass a Home-rule Bill through the 
House of Commons. 


Sir Charles Russell, speaking at Swindon, on Wednesday, 
at a banquet held to celebrate the Gladstonian victories in 
Wiltshire, did his best, of course, to minimise the meaning of 
Trish Home-rule; but we should be much surprised to find 
that even Mr. Justin McCarthy could accept Sir Charles 
Russell’s minimising view with any frank cordiality. ‘There 
were three effective checks,” he said; “there was the 
veto of the Crown; there was the inherent right of 
the Imperial Parliament to repeal or to modify any enact- 
ment it [the statutory Irish Parliament] might make; 
and there was the inherent right of Parliament,—of which 
it could not divest itself, even if it desired to do so,— 
to legislate, if occasion warranted it, directly in relation to 
Ireland itself...... These checks represented an enormous 
reserve power, to be exercised should necessity cause it to be 
resorted to.” Yes, and if this “enormous reserve power” 
were ever used, what would be the condition of the quarrel 
between England and Ireland, and what would be the relief 
obtained by the supreme Parliament from the Irish block ? 
The quarrel would be far bitterer than ever, and the block 
would be far worse than ever. After our impatience of the 
frying-pan, we should find ourselves in the heart of the fire. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


\ JE do not regard the prospects of the new Govern- 
ment as at all promising, for it is formed to 
achieve an almost impossible enterprise out of very hetero- 
geneous materials, some of them very ill-adapted to such 
an enterprise. But granting the intrinsic difficulty of 
the task, and the ill-assorted Parliamentary parties which 
it is either necessary, or at least most desirable, to pro- 
pitiate, we cannot agree that the disparaging criticisms 
which have been passed upon the new Government 
are at all well justified. Our own opinion is that 
Mr. Gladstone could hardly have done better what it 
was quite impossible to do effectively for the purpose he 
had in view. He has been assailed for giving no place to 
the old Radicals of the type of Mr. Labouchere. We 
believe that he was quite right. That type of Radicalism 
is not waxing, but waning. It is certainly not by the 
help of that type of Radicalism that Mr. Gladstone has 
gained ground. The Radicalism that inclines towards 
constructive schemes of a socialistic or semi-socialistic 
type, has been of the first utility to him, and he has 
acknowledged his obligations to it boldly enough by 
making Mr. Asquith Home Secretary, and Mr. Acland 
Vice-President of the Council. These are both of them 
courageous appointments, and quite as good as any that 
could have been made to express the sympathy of the 
new Government with the experimental legislation for 
which the rural districts and the Labour party in the great 
cities have indicated their desire. For the present at least, 
the naked Radicalism of Mr. Labouchere, which is rather 
disposed to grudge power to all Governments, and to 
contract instead of enlarging the scale of the Empire, is 
almost obsolete. Mr. Labouchere’s attitude has become 
less and less popular with the democracy. Mr. Stead, who 
is not a bad weather-gauge of the kind of policy which is 
most attractive to the people, does not favour it. The 
Irish Home-rulers do not favour it. The Labour 
party do not favour it. There is no enthusiasm for 
diminishing the responsibilities of the United Kingdom 
and clipping the wings of the Administration. Rather is it 
the tendency of to-day to engage in new enterprises on 
behalf of society at large; to explore fresh woods and 
pastures new. The Parliamentary majority is motley and 
composite enough if we take into account only growing 
parties, and to give any special emphasis in the Govern- 
ment to a type of Radicalism which is on the decline, and 
not on the increase, would be a superfluity of naughtiness. 
Mr. Gladstone is perfectly well aware that the cynical 
Radicalism which repudiates great national enterprises 
and demands the reduction of taxation is not the Radi- 
calism which most favours the “ Union of Hearts” and 
the glorification of labour. If Irish Nationalism is to be 
propitiated, it is mere waste of energy to play into the 
hands of the political Republicans who make light of 
vague philanthropic aspirations, and sing the praises of 
laissez-faire. 

Then, again, it is quite a mistake to attack Mr. Glad- 
stone for having brought back so many of what are con- 
temptuously called “the old gang.” In the first place, 
that is not particularly true. There are two absolutely 
new men in the Cabinet, and three others who have never 
before had seats in any Cabinet. The greatest office out- 
side the Cabinet, that of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, is 
filled by Lord Houghton, a completely new name, to which 
a new kind of reputation for office of this kind,—a rather 
lively poetic reputation,—is attached. And the Solicitor- 
General is a new man. But, what is much more to the 
point, as Mr. Gladstone is bent on attempting what we 
Unionists all think to be an absolutely impossible task, he 
is bound to ally with him in his attempt, all the men 
of experience and public repute who reinforce by their 
authority his own conviction that the enterprise is feasible, 
and is, indeed, a judicious rather than a fatal and hope- 
less enterprise. Whom, then, would these carping 
critics have had Mr. Gladstone exclude? Not, surely, 
Lord Herschell, who is in some respects the sanest and 
most vigorous statesman in the new Government? Not, 
of course, Lord Rosebery, whom the hostile critics them- 


Nor, we suppose, Lord Spencer, whose : 
Home-rule Party did more to strengthen ‘a to the 
in public opinion than that of all his other coli, adstone 
together. Would any one have been hardy enoy h €8 put 
pose the exclusion of Sir William Harcourt x to pro. 
readiest and the wittiest, if also the slipperiest pa a ch 18 the 
respected, Member of the “old gang”? Wh © least 
him the Government would have been open to he ae 
of the most dangerous of assailants, who knows 9 
weak places of their armour as only a professional arm » 
could know them. Would it be said that Lord Kimber 
might have been left out? Since Lord Granville’s ‘eal 
there is not a single Member of the House of Canes 
once so experienced, so upright, so shrewd, and go a 
with official precedent and pertinent knowledge ~ 
Bryce is a great accession of strength to the Cabin 
and, in our opinion, would have strengthened the soe 
powerful Cabinet of 1886. Mr. Henry Fowler carr 
with him strong Nonconformist support, as well ag q y . 
manly and effective kind of popular earnestness, At a 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is a hard-headed Scotehma 
who has more of Mr. Arthur Balfour's robur et aes ty} le 
of indifference to hard hitting than perhaps any _ 
member of the new Government. The three members a 
the Government who add least to its strength, and 
rather increase than diminish its vulnerability, are Lord 
Ripon, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, and Sir George Trevelyan 
But Lord Ripon, though he was not a great Viceroy pro. 
bably gained the affections of the people of India as no 
other Viceroy has managed to gain them, and he will car 
to the Colonial Office the repute of a popular and genial 
policy, without being likely to do much harm by errors of 
judgment. Mr. Lefevre has some experience of the office 
of First Commissioner of Works, and not an experience 
which, like his experience of the Navy, will do him mor 
harm than good. Even Sir George Trevelyan can hardly 
find much room for vacillation as Secretary for Scotland, 
Scotland knows her own mind, and will keep him pretty 
straight. Besides, it is always well to hold up ta 
the public a waverer, who has joined a party heartily 
at last, as an example of how wavering is bound to 
end. On the whole, if the charge against Mr. Gladstone 
that he has had to resort to “the old gang,” depends 
on these three appointments, as we suppose it does, it 
is not very formidable. These three Members of the 
Cabinet might have been left out without risk, but not 
without exciting a good deal of bitterness of feeling; an¢ 
we are not aware that their places could have been filled 
by new men who would have added materially to the 
reputation of the Government for energy, capacity, and 
versatility in debate. 


The real estimate of the new Administration will pro- 
bably depend on the success of the new Home Secretary 
and the new Vice-President of the Council, and the fitness 
of the redistribution of offices. Sir William Harcourt 
did not make, and will not make, a good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He is very vain of his finance, and finance is 
not a safe department for vanity. It is not a good depart- 
ment for the effective use of bunkum, and the effective 
use of bunkum is Sir William Harcourt’s forte. Mr. 
Fowler would have made a much better Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and it is a pity that he is wasted on the Local 
Government Board. Lord Spencer has the reputation of 
a good Administrator; but with Sir William Harcourt in 
charge of the ways and means of the Government, we 
doubt his being strong enough to insist on continuing the 
admirable naval policy of Lord George Hamilton, and 
resisting Sir William Harcourt’s craving for reduced esti- 
mates. Further, we should have liked to see Mr. Bryce at 
the Colonial Office, instead of the Marquis of Ripon. Of 
course, no one but Mr. John Morley could have been 
placed at the head of the Irish Office. He is the only man 
of genius, except Mr. Gladstone, who has taken up the 
new policy. And he, unfortunately, must fail. He has 
an impossible task, and we suspect that, in his heart of 
hearts, he knows it to be impossible. But this isa criticism 
which does not really touch the question how far Mr. Glad- 
stone has made the best of his position. On the whole, 
with the one or two drawbacks we have pointed out, we 
should say that his distribution of offices has been judicious, 
and that he has chosen two of the most promising of the 
new men at his disposal. A few months ago, we should 





selves were lamenting over when the rumour was spread 
that he had absolutely declined to join the Government. 


have unhesitatingly named Mr. Asquith as by far the 
strongest of the recent accessions to the political resources 
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beral Party. There is no question at all of his 
jucidity, of his power of exposition, and of his strength of 
oi se. But we admit that his strong support of Mr. 
vane’ crazy Bill for stifling the life of Municipalities, 
_for that is what would really have been effected by the 
clauses permitting the Municipality to lay an embargo 
on every urban property for twenty years without paying 
for it, or even deciding that it ever would pay for 
it—shook our faith to the very bottom in Mr. 
Asquith’s political wisdom, and even in his power of con- 
ceiving the popular effect of measures of this description. 
We will indulge the hope that it was only some almost 
accidental spasm of democratic enthusiasm which misled 
Mr. Asquith into the support of so absurd a Bill, which, if 
, would simply have ruined the prospects of any 
city to which it might have been applied. But that 
speech of Mr. Asquith’s renders it quite impossible to rely 
on him as one of the soberer and steadier elements in the 
new Government, as, a few months ago, we should certainly 
have been disposed to regard him. Still, he remains a very 
considerable speaker, a first-rate logician, an accurate 
lawyer, and a man of great general power. Mr. Acland, 
too, is a man of power, and will be quite at home with the 
department to which he is appointed. He may be trusted 
to make the rural schools as effective as possible, not only 
for the education of the children in the narrow sense, but 
for their practical education in agriculture, mechanics, and 
all the various pursuits which lighten the performance of 
school work, and fit the child for the career on which 
he is most likely to enter. Take the Government as a 
whole, and we doubt much whether any of his advisers 
could have suggested to Mr. Gladstone a more effective 
instrument for an impossible task, than he has devised and 
presented to the world. It will not carry Home-rule. 
But it will not fail because the men are badly chosen. It 
will fail because Irish Home-rule is a step backward, and 
a step backward for which there is nu excuse. 


of the Li 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE PEERS. 


IR CHARLES RUSSELL, speaking at the Swindon 
banquet held on Wednesday to celebrate the successes 

of the Gladstonians in Wiltshire, took occasion to reiterate 
Mr. Gladstone’s solemn warning to the Peers of the danger 
of rejecting any Home-rule Bill sent up by the House of 
Commons. And it is obvious that we shall have these 
warnings reiterated ad nauseam throughout the Recess, 
in the slender hope of frightening the House of Peers out 
of their plain duty to prevent a most momentous, and 
indeed revolutionary, change in the Constitution from being 
forced on the country without that full discussion of its 
specifically Constitutional character which Mr. Gladstone’s 
persistent silence as to the mode in which he would 
reconcile the retention of Irish Members in the supreme 
Parliament with the practical independence of the pro- 
sed Irish Legislature as regards all Irish affairs, 
Se hitherto prevented. Now, we differ so completely 
from Mr. Gladstone and Sir Charles Russell on this 
subject, that we do not hesitate to say that if the House 
of Lords is managed prudently in the coming crisis, the 
peers will have a better chance of recovering by their action 
in this matter the popularity which for some years past 
they have more or less lost, than any other crisis would be 
likely to give them. It is very well understood by all 
parties that the House of Lords can only retain the con- 
fidence of the democracy by bowing to the clearly-expressed 
will of the nation, however little their own views may 
agree with the popular view which prevails in the Lower 
House. They cannot afford to pose as a breakwater built 
to resist the will of the democracy without inviting a kind 
of popular denunciation before which they could not hope 
to hold their own at all. That is admitted on all hands. 
But what is not admitted by any reasonable politician is 
that the will of the democracy can be clearly ascertained 
when the measure submitted to their approval has 
been kept as dark, as absolutely hidden from the 
eyes of the people, as Mr. Gladstone has insisted upon 
keeping his plan for giving the — Legislature 
and Administration of Ireland the full control of Irish 
affairs without impairing the practical responsibility of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom for the justice or in- 
Justice with which Irish affairs are guided, and Irish laws 
made and administered. We have the present Home 
Secretary’s personal testimony to the reasonableness of 





the contention that, as the country never knew what it was 
that Mr. Gladstone meant to propose, it is idle to say 
that the country at the General Election pronounced in 
favour of a scheme with which it had never been made 
acquainted, much less made familiar. Yet, as regards the 
successful constitutional working of the next scheme, every- 
thing depends on the character of constitutional altera- 
tions and modifications which have not been revealed. It 
is as idle to assert that the country has pronounced (say) 
for the federal scheme of giving England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales separate Diets, and the United Kingdom a dis- 
tinct Parliament dealing with all their common interests, 
as it would be to say that the country has sanctioned 
the plan of allowing Irish representatives to meddle 
in local British affairs, without conceding any corre- 
sponding right to Great Britain to meddle in Irish 
affairs. The country has sanctioned nothing of the 
kind. It has approved of Irish Home-rule in the abstract, 
on the condition that some feasible scheme shall be found 
for embodying it in a working constitution. But whether 
any scheme that Mr. Gladstone may choose to propose is 
feasible, the country cannot possibly have decided, since 
it has never even heard what the coming scheme is. 
What the Gladstonians clearly wish is to enjoy both the 
advantage of reserving their constitutional proposals to 
the last moment, and the advantage of assuming that those 
proposals have been submitted to the constituencies at 
the General Election, and have been finally accepted. They 
want both to eat their cake and have it too. But this has 
never been found feasible in the world’s history, and it is 
not feasible now. If Mr. Gladstone had published his 
constitutional proposals a year and a half ago, he might 
fairly contend that they had met the approval of the 
people of the United Kingdom. As he did not do anything 
of the kind, it is simply untrue to assert that, supposing 
the scheme when broached seems dangerous or fatal in 
the eyes of the peers, they are bound to bow to the 
will of a democracy which has never been consulted about 
it at all, and therefore has never declared what its will is. 
This being so, we maintain that if the House of Lords 
take care not to challenge the decision of the country in 
favour of giving Ireland some kind of Home-rule if any 
safe kind can be found, but simply express their opinion 
that no safe plan of the kind has been found, and that the 
country when consulted will probably agree that no such 
plan has been produced, it will immensely increase its 
popularity by declining to sanction, without further dis- 
cussion, what there is no means of knowing that the 
democracy approves. The Lords will then appear, 
not as the foes of the people, but as the friends of the 
people,—the advisers who are determined that the new 
Administration shall not steal a march on the people, and 
force upon it a constitutional revolution of the most 
fundamental kind without even so much as an excuse for 
believing that the people agree with Mr. Gladstone on the 
subject. Suppose the proposal to be that Irishmen shal) 
continue to vote on local British questions, without ad- 
mitting Englishmen or Scotchmen to vote on local Irish 
questions, would not nine-tenths of the constituencies of 
Great Britain be grateful to the House of Lords for in- 
sisting that the people ought to have that extraordinary 
and unjust proposal submitted to them for approval or 
condemnation? Or, suppose the proposal to be that we 
are to have that elaborate division between local subjects 
and Imperial subjects, which, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1886, it fairly passed the wit of man to devise, 
that all local subjects are to be discussed in local Diets, 
and the decisions administered by local Administra- 
tions, while all Imperial subjects are to be discussed in 
the Imperial Parliament, and the decisions administered 
by an Imperial Administration,—would not the people 
be most grateful for having their right to approve 
or condemn that tremendous revolution in our historical 
Constitution, that particularly clumsy constitutional 
experiment,—asserted for them by the House of Lords ? 
So far from the House of Lords losing in popular favour 
by insisting on such rights as these, we hold that it will 
regain, and much more than regain, all that it has lost 
in popularity of late years by taking its stand on rights so 
clear and so momentous. No doubt the House of Lords 
would need careful guidance. It ought not needlessly to 
reject any simple democratic proposal which might be 
sent up at the same time by the House of Commons. It 





should cordially sanction any reasonable measure which 























there is good reason to suppose that the country really did 
intend to demand at the recent General Election. It 
should pass a good Registration Bill; it should accept any 
reasonable proposal for embodying parochial Councils and 
district Councils; it might even provide for the moderate 
payment of any Members whom a constituency might 
choose, if they would otherwise be obliged to resign their 
seats. Great care should be taken by the House of Lords 
not to thwart the popular Assembly. Its true role is to 
bow to the clearly-expressed will of the people, and not to 
eavil at or scold the Commons for differing in judgment 
from the peers. But if such care were taken, we do not 
hesitate to say that the assertion of the constitutional 
right of the peers to insist on remitting to the judgment of 
the people highly important proposals which the judgment 
of the people had never sanctioned, would not only not be 
a new cause of offence, but would be so popular that, like 
charity, it would cover a multitude of sins. It is likely 
enough that a new course would open to the House of 
Lords from the date on which it declared that the people 
should not be entrapped into a great constitutional decision 
on which they had never been consulted, and of which they 
were very unlikely to approve. 




























































































M. STAMBULOFF AND THE SULTAN. 


STAMBULOFF has the art of winning. That 
e is a truth which those who occupy themselves 
with the affairs of South-Eastern Europe must never 
forget. However badly things may look at any particular 
moment for the Bulgarian Bismarck, it is certain that 
sooner or later the ship of State which he guides will have 
righted, and a point will have been gained, not lost, in the 
long and closely-fought game of making Bulgaria into an 
independent nation. Note what has happened in the last 
few weeks. A month ago, even the papers inclined to be 
most friendly to Bulgaria were doubting whether it would be 
possible for the little State to bear up any longer against 
Russian intrigue. M.Stambuloff, it was said, had strained 
his influence to the breaking-point; had grown too fond 
of playing the autocrat; and had even, it was averred, lost 
his popularity with the peasants, who, partly owing to 
the arbitrary character of his Government, and his un- 
willingness to bear any opposition to his will, and partly 
to the instigation of Russian agents, were beginning to 
long for a change of régime. Prince Ferdinand, it was 
said, would never return to Sofia, for he and his master- 
servant would be got rid of in order to soothe Russian 
amour propre, and make it possible for Bulgaria to arrange 
a modus vivendi with the Czar, and enjoy at last an epoch 
of peace and quiet, free from foreign threats and internal 
dissensions. The great political trial which ended some 
three weeks ago was to be the final act of the drama, and 
to introduce the catastrophe. It showed, according to the 
pessimists, not only that Russia was implacable, but that 
M. Stambuloff did not scruple to bring charges against 
and imprison his political rivals. Hence the verdict and 
the execution of the prisoners was expected to bring about 
the beginning of the end in Bulgaria. 

Judged by the rules that ordinarily influence such events, 
nothing then seemed more likely than a Bulgarian crisis. 
In practice exactly the opposite has happened. Instead of 
M. Stambuloff being injured by the trial and its dis- 
closures, he has been strengthened, and Bulgaria stands to- 
day in a far more secure position than she did a month 
ago. If she has not actually achieved that recognition by 
Europe for which she craves, she is far nearer it than she 
was. A few more acts of courtesy of the kind displayed 
by the Sultan towards M. Stambuloff will give Bulgaria 
quite as firm a position among the States of Europe as any 
that could be accorded her by a formal act of diplomacy. 
The action of the Sultan in inviting M. Stambuloff 
to Constantinople, in treating him when there as his 
guest, and in according him military and social honours 
only accorded to persons of the highest consideration, is 
an event of the first importance, for it shows that the 
Sultan, whose business it is to know the truth about 
such matters, considers that M. Stambuloff is not a 
discredited or unpopular man, but a statesman who 
holds success in his hand. No Monarch cares to 
“take up” a falling statesman, the Sultan least of all, 
for in his case the patronage of M. Stambuloff will 
mean something approaching an unpleasantness with 
Russia and France. This fact is fully realised in the East, 





. = iii 
and we can well believe that the visit of the B lear; 
Prime Minister to Constantinople has ‘causeq th 
foundest sensation throughout not only his own sounda — 
the whole of the South-East of Europe. People in Ein} but 
hardly realise what it means for the Sultan to eee 
garian lawyer “with much warmth,” to give hin Bul. 
audience of half an hour, and to express satisfaction - 
his policy. We regard the Sultan as a sort of po -_ 
threatened institution on its good behaviour oa ie 
all threatened institutions, anxious to curry fi ~ 
with distinguished people by treating them with — 
cordiality. That, however, is not the way the Stltn 
is regarded by the Christians of his own do pea 
by the people of Bulgaria, Roumelia, Servia, 
and the other provinces which, till recently, 
the sway of the Turk. To them the Sultan 
powerful despot who once held millions of Christians und 
his rule, and treated them as the dirt under his heigl 
feet ; and even those now free from the yoke of the Ottom ‘ 
Sovereign regard him with a sort of awe and reveewned 
To the Bulgarians and the other inhabitants of the in 
portions of the Balkan Peninsula, the Sultan is thus re 
means the semi-comic character he is to Englishmen, who 
joke about the “sick man” or the “unspeakable Turk” 
but a potent reality. This being the case, the Sultan’s recep. 
tion of one of the men who helped to free Bulgaria from 
Turkish rule is an event of extraordinary importance 
It shows that the Sultan regards Bulgarian inde. 
pendence as an accomplished fact, and will not be 
drawn into any scheme for destroying so substantial 
a buffer between himself and the dominions of the Czar 
The Sultan’s assurance that he will recognise Prince 
Ferdinand when the favourable moment shall arrive 
is a proof that the Suzerain of the State recognises the 
success of M. Stambuloff’s policy. If any proof is required 
that we are not exaggerating the importance of the matter 
it is to be found in the action of M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador to the Porte. At the request of the Russian 
Ambassador, M. Cambon hurried to the Palace directly it 
was known that M. Stambuloff had arrived, and tried to 
induce the Sultan not to receive him. In this, however, 
he failed, and M. Stambuloff was received immediately 
after the French Diplomatist’s departure. 

In estimating the completeness of M. Stambuloff’s suc. 
cess and its political significance, we must not forget to take 
into account the disclosures in regard to Russian intrigues 
made by the Svoboda, the official organ of M. Stambuloff. 
If we are to believe that the secret documents are genuine 
—and we see little ground for doubting their authenticity 
—Russia has been engaged in a series of plots which 
must disgrace her in the eyes of the civilised world. 
According to the Continental Press, these documents 
have been generally treated as genuine, and hence has 
arisen a feeling of indignation against Russia, and of 
sympathy for Bulgaria, which will be of immense service 
to M. Stambuloff. The public opinion of Europe is not 
easily shocked, but the disclosures contained in the secret 
documents have been too much for even the most cynical. 
The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, tele- 
graphing to Monday’s paper, gives the best summary of 
the documents that has yet appeared. From them it 
appears that in 1887 the Russian Government made up 
its mind “to look upon the Prince of Coburg as an 
usurper standing beyond the pale of all laws, and there- 
fore not to regard as actionable or penal any acts aiming 
at his removal from Bulgaria.” The words quoted are 
taken from what is alleged to be a letter addressed 
by the Chief of the Asiatic Department to the Imperial 
Legation at Bucharest, and dated August 10th, 1887. 
Other letters are in a similar strain ; and in a secret report, 
M. Hitrovo, the Russian Minister at Bucharest, asks for 
money for “ certain persons who have declared themselves 
ready to take an active part in the coup d'état, and who 
had beforehand made an agreement with other people 
regarding the assassination of the Prince of Coburg.” It 
seems almost impossible to believe that these documents 
are genuine. The Chronicle’s correspondent, however, 
declares that the “best judges” at Vienna and Berlin 
believe in the documents. Possibly the authenticity of 
the papers will remain, like Marie Stuart’s letters, one of 
the open questions of history. If, however, M. Stambu- 
loff manages to give some further proof, or, at any rate, 
gets Europe to believe in them, he will have scored a great 
success. He will have made his enemy hateful and ridicu- 
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in the eyes of the world, and will have rallied to his 

the whole of his countrymen. In any case, Bulgaria 

As firmer to-day than she did before the trial and the 


jjgclosures. 





THE LAW-OFFICERS AND PRIVATE PRACTICE. 


HOUGH the exact arrangements made with the new 
law-officers in regard to private practice have not 

t been ublished, it is evident that changes are to be 
vide and that the positions of Attorney and Solicitor- 
General are to be put on a new footing. That an altera- 
“nof the old system is to be desired we do not doubt, 
ihough it must be remembered that it will be difficult, in 
ing a new departure, to avoid inconveniences almost as 

ye as those which belonged to the plan of allowing the 
jyw-officers to take as much private practice as they could 
No doubt the ideal arrangement would be to get the 

iyo best lawyers on the Government side, and then to 
make them confine their attention to Government business. 
Unfortunately, however, the condition that they must con- 
fne themselves to Government business would very pro- 
ably forbid the other condition—the obtaining of the 
two best men at the Bar on the Government side. A 
metice—as every professional man, be he lawyer or 
doctor, knows well enough—is not a thing that can be laid 
jown and taken up at pleasure. It is as easy to lose as it 
ishard to get. An income of £7,000 a year, plus fees 
qnounting to another £5,000, for the Attorney, and 
£6,000, plus fees equal to another £2,500, for the Solicitor- 
General, sounds liberal; but a barrister making £12,000 a 
year, or even £10,000 in private practice, may well hesitate 
to take either post. If he were sure of the £12,000 a year 
for, say, six years, the certainty of the pay, the compara- 
tively easy work, and the prestige of the office, might pos- 
sibly tempt a man to abandon his private practice. No 
one, however, can count upon any such length of office. 
Two years is the most a law-officer can reckon on, and this 
is obviously not enough to justify a lawyer in giving up 
private work. Take the position of a man making only 
£10,000 a year, who gives up his private work to become 
Attorney-General. In two years he is out of office, and he 
has then to begin to acquire laboriously a new business, 
and to get back his old clients. One or two men with very 
special abilities might succeed at this; but, as a rule, the 
attempt would prove a failure. New men would have 
come to the top of the profession in the two years, and 
would have obtained the favour of the solicitors, and the 
unfortunate ex-Attorney-General would have to be content 
with a few complimentary briefs, given more for old ac- 
quaintance sake than in the regular way of business. This 
the leading lawyers know well enough, and it would there- 
fore be impossible to tempt them by any salary that Parlia- 
ment could pay to give up all private practice. We doubt 
if even £20,000 a year while he was Attorney-General 
wouldtempt a man making only £10,000. Ten thousand a 
year for ten years is obviously much better than £20,000 
for perhaps one and a half. The question then is,— 
Can any via media be found between letting the law- 
oficers take private practice, and the plan of forbidding 
them all private work,—a plan which is very likely to 
lead to the refusal of the best men to undertake the 
legal work of the Government. On the one hand, there 
isthe chance of very grave scandals arising of the kind 
that occurred when Sir Richard Webster undertook to 
argue the case for the Times before the Parnell Commis- 
sion, or when he defended Mr. Hurlbert. Sir Richard 
Webster no doubt acted in perfect good faith, but the 
system which made him legal adviser to a Government 
Whose aim it was to remain neutral in the matter of the 
vommission, and also legal adviser to the Times, was clearly 
intolerable. On the other hand, there is a very real risk 
that by disallowing private practice we may fail to secure 
the best legal ability to advise the Administration. The 
plan that has been suggested for getting over this difficulty 
and obtaining the advantages of both systems—a plan 
Which, it is said, has actually been adopted—is this. 
The Attorney-General and Solicitor-General are to be 
orbidden to take any private work except appeals 
before the House of Lords and the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. It is argued with no little 
show of reason that such appeals, involving as they do 
nothing but points of law, could not be the cause of any 
‘candal. It is only actions in Courts of first instance, 








criminal cases, actions for libel and for damages generally, 
in a word, cases in which facts are in dispute, that are 
likely to produce inconvenience ; and in giving up these the 
law-officers would, therefore, give up the chief, if not the 
only source of danger. At the same time, the appeals 
would be very lucrative, and would in a great measure 
prevent a private practice from slipping away altogether. 
The solicitors would not altogether give up calling at the 
Attorney-General’s chambers, but would merely select for 
him a certain class of briefs. 

If this compromise should not turn out workable, we 
can see but one way out of the difficulty. This is the 
making of the Solicitor-Generalship a permanent office, 
and the attaching of a pension to the pest of Attorney- 
General. It would not be possible to make both posts per- 
manent, for the Government must have a trained lawyer 
in the House to speak for them when points involving 
legal technicalities turn up in debate. If, however, the 
Solicitor-General were a permanent law-adviser to the 
Crown, with a salary of £6,000 a year and fees, it would be 
possible to get the very best men in the profession to take 
the post. The security, the high pay, and the dignity of 
the office would make it regarded as as good or better than 
a Lord-Justiceship. The Attorney-General should, we sug- 
gest, remain a Parliamentary officer. He should, however, 
be precluded from taking private practice, obtaining com- 
pensation for this by the right toa pension of £4,000 a 
year as long as he did not take a Judgeship or obtain a re- 
appointment to the office of Attorney-General. Probably it 
would be necessary to enact, as in the case of the Chancellors, 
that not more than two pensions should be in existence at 
any one time. This plan has, we believe, many advantages. 
It is urged, and urged truly, we think, in opposition to 
permanent law-officers, that a permanent Attorney and a 
permanent Solicitor-General would get out of touch with 
the Courts. At present, the law-officers come fresh from 
the rough-and-tumble of private practice, and this prevents 
them from becoming too formal and too official in their style 
of advocacy. Men, too, who had had nothing but Govern- 
ment work for twenty years would be anything but safe 
guides to a Ministry on the matters which lie between law 
and policy. An arrangement, however, under which one 
law-officer was permanent and the other Parliamentary, 
would give an Administration the benefit of both the per- 
manent official’s way of looking at a difficulty, and of 
the recently practising barrister’s. Again, the permanent 
law-officer, just as the permanent Under-Secretaries of 
State do in their departments, would secure that con- 
tinuity which is so valuable in the work of administration. 
It is whispered that at present it is a sort of etiquette in 
half-finished business for the incoming law-officers to give 
opinions exactly contrary to those expressed by the out- 
going officers. Possibly this is, to some extent, an 
exaggeration, but unquestionably a good many things are 
reversed which might just as well be let alone, and which 
would be let alone if there were a permanent law-adviser 
to her Majesty’s Government, whose business it would be 
to act with and assist the Parliamentary law-officer. This 
plan, however, is too revolutionary to be carried out by any 
Government formed under Mr. Gladstone, and we are, 
therefore, far more likely to see the simpler arrangement, 
under which private practice will only be allowed in ulti- 
mate appeals, carried out. That may, we should trust, 
provide an efficient remedy. If it does not, it will be time 
to consider the arrangement we have suggested. 





CATHOLICS AND ROYALISTS IN FRANCE. 


ge slow but steady advance of the French Conserva- 
tives towards the Republic has lately been marked 
by two incidents of some moment. The first is the defeat 
of the Royalists in the Departmental elections. The net 
gain of the Republicans is very large, even as shown in 
the official returns. In reality, however, it is considerably 
larger than these returns would imply. In official lan- 
guage, no one is a Republican who is not also a Radical ; 
consequently, every candidate who came forward as 
a Conservative candidate was set down as a Royalist, 
and his return counted as a Royalist success. A cer- 
tain deduction must, therefore, be made from the list of 
Royalists returned before we can arrive at their real 
numbers. The figures look bad in the official list ; they 
look worse when we come to omit from the Royalist 
minority, as given in that list, the successful candidates 
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who came forward as Republicans, though not as Republi- 
cans of the precise official shade. As time goes on, we 
may expect to see this class of Member, whether of the 
Legislature or the Departmental councils, grow in im- 
portance. It was not to be expected that the electors would 
at once see that acceptance of Republican forms is quite 
compatible with disapproval of Republican administration. 
The Radicals have been wise in their generation. They have 
remembered that, though iteration may be wearisome, it is 
often effectual, and they have taken care that if the electors 
do not confound the Republic with the particular measures 
that recent Republican Governments have passed, it shall 
not be for want of assurances that the two things are iden- 
tical. By degrees, however, iteration on the other side will 
begin to tell in its turn. As one candidate after another 
presents himself before the electors asking for their votes, 
not that he may upset the Republic, but simply that he 
may give its policy a different direction, there is, at least, 
a chance that he will gain the hearing which is now denied 
him. The electors, we may hope, will come to see that the 
form of government they like, and the legislation they 
dislike, are not inseparable ; that measures of a different 
kind may be passed into law without that form sustaining 
the slightest injury ; that the Republic, in short, like other 
Governments, admits various parties within its pale, and 
can take the complexion of one or the other according to 
circumstances. The main obstacle to their realisation of 
this has been the identification of the Conservatives with 
the Royalists, and this is now at an end. 

The second incident is the Marquis de Breteuil’s resig- 
nation of his seat in the Chamber, and the very frank 
letter in which he announces it. It is arare thing for a 
leading Royalist to admit that he has been tolerated, rather 
than approved, by his Conservative constituents. They 
have returned him three times in defiance of administra- 
tive pressure, but they have done so because he has re- 
sisted with all his strength the anti-religious policy of 
successive Republican Administrations. They knew that 
under the Republic the Church was persecuted ; they be- 
lieved that under a Monarchy the Church would be 
respected ; and they accepted the Monarchical candi- 
date on that ground. Now this state of things is 
at an end. The head of the Church has told them 
that it is the duty of French Catholics to forget what 
the Republic has done in the past, and to accept it loyally 
as the legitimate Government of France. The Pope 
has publicly withdrawn his confidence from the Royalists, 
and implored them to subordinate their political opinions to 
the religious and social good of their country. The Marquis 
de Breteuil is evidently of the same mind. Whatever 
have been the virtues of the Royalists, they have one fatal 
weakness,—the weakness of not knowing how to win. 
The Pope can look back upon fifteen years during which 
the Church has looked to them for help which they 
have not once been strong enough to give. Is it 
wonderful that he turns at last to a party that 
promises him a support which, if it be not effectual, is at 
least not discredited beforehand. But if this offer is to 
be accepted by French Catholics as well as by the Pope, 
it implies the present banishment of the consistent 
Royalists from public life. The Marquis de Breteuil has 
not changed his views. He is still convinced that what 
France wants can be secured to her only by a restoration. 
But though he has no faith in the ability of any 
Republic to find a solution for social questions, to 
avert foreign dangers, to administer wisely the public 
revenue, to protect the interests of religion, and to 
restore to France her ancient glory, he bows to the 
Pope’s judgment, and stands aside to allow the experi- 
ment to be tried. That, as he conceives it, is the duty 
of men who have failed in the presence of men who 
believe that they can succeed. Sudden conversions are 
naturally mistrusted, and the one way in which a con- 
sistent and declared Royalist can contribute to the work 
of pacification, is to make way for those who have done 
nothing in the past to make their present Republicanism 
suspected. New circumstances require new men. 

Naturally enough, the publication of this letter has 
greatly disconcerted the Royalist press. M.de Cassagnac, 
indeed, who may now be counted as a Royalist, calls 
the Marquis a deserter, and in the same breath declares 
that he is too changeable a politician to make his defection 
either wonderful or important. Discoveries of this kind 


are constantly made under similar circumstances, and his 





opinion of the Marquis de Breteuil did 
oat from working with him on Rovanes _ 44 
of the most confidential order. The more temas 
Royalist journals content themselves with regrettin 

M. de Breteuil should have been so inconveniently ¢ ~ 
and that he did not at least wait until the min 
Election had removed any uncertainty that ma; eo 
exist as to the mind of the electorate, U , uw 
nately for this criticism, the fact is that on ay 
a Royalist journalist, all uncertainty on this he Dt to 
already removed. What welcome the constituasian 2 
give to the new Republican Conservatives jg still - 
certain ; but their determination to wash their hands ti 
old Royalist Conservatives is unmistakable. What a 
Breteuil says of his own special constituents ig wae 
true of the greater number of those who have hith 
voted for Royalist candidates. They have done “wn 
because they were Royalists, but because they were ffi - 
of the Church. So long as the Church had no other frieut’ 
this was the natural, indeed the only, course to take: 1 
now that the Church has friends among the Repubij ; 
as well as among the Royalists, and the Pope has hime 
declared that it is to the Conservative Republicans that 
he looks for the defence of religion in France th 
situation has changed. Voters who have tolerated he 
Royalists because they were Churchmen, will do ae 
longer now that there are Republicans who are equal} 
Churchmen. The Marquis de Breteuil has had the courg 4 
to look facts in the face, and he has been rewarded by 
seeing them as they really are. The result is that he 
declines to play the part of dog-in-the-manger which js 
still dear to his associates. If he cannot help Franc 
himself, he will not stand in the way of those who 
think they can help her. Even before the appearance: 
of his letter, it was clear that the Papal declaration had 
broken the back of the Royalist Opposition ; but since its 
appearance they are seen more clearly than ever to be the 
defenders of a lost cause. Their active support does the 
Church harm rather than good. It makes some, perhaps 
many, who would otherwise range themselves on the side 
of religion, abstain from doing so because they cannot 
bring themselves to make the political sacrifice which is 
involved in supporting Royalist candidates. From this 
point of view, the Marquis de Breteuil’s letter is a distinct 
step towards the reconstitution of French parties. 


THE AGRICULTURAL POLICY OF THE NEW 
MINISTRY. 


HE appointment of Mr. Arthur Acland as Vie. 
President of the Council, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, together with Mr. Asquith’s elevation to the 
important post of Home Secretary so soon after his 
co-operation with Mr. Haldane in the extraordinary 
Bill for appropriating “ unearned increments” to the 
use of Municipalities, looks a good deal as if the new 
Government might contemplate considerable innovations 
on the old methods of dealing with rent, even in Great 
Britain. Mr. F. A. Channing, who represents, we sup- 
pose, much the same school of agricultural legislation as 
the new Vice-President, has moreover written a letter 
to the Daily Chronicle of Monday, which receives the 
warmest approval from the editor of that journal; and in 
this he boldly demands a Tenant-Right Bill for Great 
Britain, and treats the tenant-farmers of England and Seot- 
land as if they were quite as helpless in the hands of the 
landlords as the cottiers and small tenants of Ireland were 
before the recent revolution in the dealings with Irish land. 
“Here and there,” says Mr. Channing, “a liberal return of 
money in first-class improvements, and sweeping reduc- 
tions of rent have kept farmers on their legs, and enabled 
them to employ adequate labour, and maintain the fertility 
of the soil. But, in general, all over the country the best 
of the farmers have been bled to death by impossible rents, 
and crippled by intolerable covenants, while the land has 
gone from bad to worse. For land that a new tenant would 
not take at more than half or a third of the old rent, and 
with all manner of improvements thrown in, the old tenants 
have had to go on paying out of their dwindling capital 
the old rents, with some trifling 10 to 20 per cent. remit 
sion. Improving tenants have been rented on their owl 
outlay as well by refusing a proper reduction as by a 
actual increase of rent, and have been juggled wholesale 
out of compensation for their improvements by the 
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ye machinery of the law, and by the still more 
ystem of valuation. The total lack of any 
enure, coupled with the enormous incidental 
‘ quitting,’ have in themselves been mill- 
ones round the neck of agriculture.” And he goes 
to say:—Thus, as the very first condition of a 

on ; : 
economic success of the Liberal policy for rural 

Pogland, we must have a genuine English Tenant-Right 

Bill, under which agriculturists small and big may have 

the fullest protection for the application of money, 

kill, and labour.” : Assertions of this kind will not be 
accepted as describing the general condition of land in 

Great Britain without a very searching preliminary in- 

uiry. Everybody knows that for the most part it has 

rs as much the rule in English agriculture that the im- 

rovements are made by the landlords, as it has been the 

rulein Irish agriculture that they were made by the tenants. 

Thereare multitudes of estates on which a tenant would no 

more think of repairing so much as the lock on a gate at his 

own expense, much less of manuring, than the tenant 
of a cottage at 2s. 6d. or 2s. or Is. 6d. a week 
would think of putting the drains to rights at his own 
expense. English landlords, who have returned to the 
tenant-farmers 30 per cent. of their rents in bad years, 
have been expected to do, and have done, all the improve- 
ments as well, in innumerable cases ; and until a searching 
inquiry has proved that a considerable majority of English 
tenants are really as helpless in their landlords’ hands as 
the Irish tenants were, we are quite sure that even Mr. 
@ladstone’s Government will not think of entering upon 
so gigantic an enterprise as Mr. Channing proposes. For 
many years back, we believe thai so far from the tenants 
having been helpless victims of their landlords’ graspingness, 
the majority of the landlords have really been completely at 
the mercy of the tenants, and often thankful to get a new 
tenant at almost any rent, however much reduced, that he 
chooses to give. Of course, in a great country like Great 

Britain, there are exceptions to all rules; but Mr. 

Channing’s assumptions are much more likely to prove 

the exceptions, and perhaps the rare exceptions, to the 

rule, than illustrations of the general rule of the relation 
of landlord to tenant in English agriculture. That such 

a Bill as he proposes can by any possibility be introduced 

by any Government, however Radical, without a pre- 

liminary investigation of a very elaborate character to 
justify it, is altogether out of the question. 

Nevertheless, there are several of Mr. Channivg’s minor 
recommendations which we should think it very right and 
wise that Mr. Gladstone’s Minister of Agriculture should 
adopt, and that, as we believe, Mr. Chaplin himself, if 
Lord Salisbury’s Government had remained in power, 
would have cheerfully adopted, as he adopted other sug- 
gestions not at all less radical. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture might very well become the advisers of the farmers 
as to the best seeds, the best manure, the best methods of 
draining land and alternating crops, and might even per- 
haps test and certify the quality of the manures and im- 
plements of agriculture for the farmer on payment of a fee 
that would cover the cost of the tests. ‘‘ The dissemination 
of the best and latest information as to agricultural ex- 
periments,” and as to the appropriate soils for different 
kinds of culture, is, as Mr. Channing justly says, quite within 
the scope of the Agricultural Department in the United 
States and in France, and there is no reason in the world 
why it should not be included in the scope of the corre- 
sponding English department. That is, indeed, little more 
than the extension of educational aid to one of the most 
important of industries, and is not at all more objectionable 
In principle than the provision of adequate training in 
Science and Art and technical skill, which the State has 
yar undertaken, with success and great profit to the 
people, 

What we have sedulously to avoid, is any attempt to 
place the State, without overwhelming reason, in that 
Position of patron and guardian of a great class, which, 
under a compulsion which seemed to be overwhelming, it 
had to undertake towards the Irish farmers when it 

came necessary to determine for them what rents they 
could, or could not, pay. This kind of helpless dependence 
on the State for the guardianship of ciass interests is 
very apt to grow with what it feeds on. The mere fact 
that we have made this grand exception to the principle 
of teaching men that they must learn to understand and 
Protect their own true interests, has already transformed 
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us from a nation of sturdy and somewhat hard and vigilant 
self-interestedness, to one that hungers for the protection 
and guardianship of an instructed caste. It is easy to 
see that the burst of Socialism, which marks our 
history during the last ten years, is largely due to the 
bold experiment of the Irish Fair-Rent Bill. That has 
given our most sluggish classes the idea that it may be 
possible to make the State do for them what they are 
too indolent and too ignorant to do effectively for 
themselves. Now, we hold that it is a great misfortune 
for any class to fall into this supine attitude of help- 
less dependence on State guidance and interference. 
Even great mistakes which rouse men to think for 
themselves, are preferable to a prudence which comes 
only of docility to State guardianship. Above all, 
when we have a sturdy class like the English tenant- 
farmers, who, while they are undoubtedly narrow and 
even obstinately conceited, are at least accustomed to 
take quietly the consequences of their own blunders, and 
to aim at correcting these blunders for themselves, we 
ought not to risk the undermining of that robust 
frame of mind, and substituting for it the attitude of 
pupilage which the Irish tenant-farmers have. already 
come to consider as legitimate. Where is to be the 
end of this process? Why should not the State in- 
terfere to audit the accounts of our shopkeepers,—to 
tell them how to buy and sell so as to insure a 
profitable business? It is one thing to put good infor- 
mation in their way, while throwing on them all the respon- 
sibility of using it and applying it with sagacity to their 
own circumstances. It is quite another thing to sanction 
their applying to a Court of Justice to make their bargains 
for them, when they are quite competent to learn how to 
make them for themselves, and when the very best thing 
that they can do in the interest of their own minds and 
characters is to learn to make them for themselves. Mr. 
Sidney Webb, we suppose, will not agree in this. He 
would be glad, probably, to see the growth of that languid 
and despondent frame of mind which would tend to ex- 
tinguish hardy self-dependence, and promote the building- 
up of society into a vast framework of collective interests. 
But the growth of this spirit of submissiveness to collective 
interests is contrary to the genius of our people, and is 
really prompted chiefly by those who wish to manage that 
mighty partnership, and not to endure any management 
themselves. In England it is the go-ahead classes, the 
professional classes, the born directors, who really stimulate 
this dangerous tendency, much more than those who seek 
help and guardianship. We do not believe that the decay 
of individualism would have any other general effect thao 
the undermining of the energy and courage of the English 
people. It will certainly need a far more overwhelming 
case than has ever been made out, or, so far as we know, 
ever can be made out, to place the agricultural interest 
under the same legal tutelage in Great Britain to which 
the Fair-Rent system submitted the tenant-farmers of the 
sister island. 





THE NAVAL MANCUVRES. 


HE Naval War-Game for 1892 cioses on Monday, 
when the vessels transferred from the Reserve to the 
Active Fleet for the annual sea-training are to be handed 
back to the “care and maintenance” crews in the dock- 
yards. Public opinion, anticipating the report of the 
Admiralty, inclines to pronounce the whole enterprise a 
failure. That is partly because the conditions of the game 
were such as to make the result a foregone conclusion. 
But the manceuvres cannot be pronounced a failure merely 
because they failed to be interesting. Even if the result 
of the set programme be inconclusive, we cannot judge 
the effect of the whole by the effect of a part, and that not 
the most important part. The main object of the man- 
ceuvres is to mobilise as large a number of ships and men 
in as short a time as possible, and to give the crews 
practical training in the work of battle. Judged by that 
standard, the manceuvres of 1892 were a success. The 
active strength of the fleet was suddenly raised on July 
21st by a force of sixty ships of war. A week later, a 
fleet of ninety-two vessels was on the way to the scene 
of action. For three weeks the crews manning this 
immense force have been in daily training. This, if 
not the most interesting, is the most. solid advantage 
reaped by the service. The Unionist Government have 
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been loyal to the last to that policy which has given to the 
nation a new Navy, and almost the last grant within the 
discretion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
allotted to the mobilisation of the largest fleet which has 
ever left the shores of England in time of peace. 

The second, and subsidiary aim of the manceuvres has 
been for some years directed to the solution of some given 
problem of war, the selection of which lies, not with the 
Government, but with the professional advisers of the 
Admiralty. The set programme for the manceuvres of 
1892 was that two fleets, aided by a third posted at Mil- 
ford Haven, should meet in the Irish Channel. A fourth 
fleet, with twenty torpedo-boats, stationed at the ports on 
the West Coast of Ireland, was to do what it could to 
prevent the junction. Geographically, the conditions were 
much the same as might obtain in the English Channel in 
case of a war between England and France. In all other 
respects, the conditions were so unlike as to set men 
wondering what the guiding notion could be, or whether 
any existed. The French, as M. Weyl points out, have a 
force of one hundred and forty torpedo-boats, of which 
the bulk are stationed in the Channel ports. Only twenty 
boats accompanied the squadron of slow ironclads which 
formed the “ Blue Fleet,” and was supposed to represent 
the French force. But while the torpedo force was many 
times less than that which a declaration of war would set 
free in the French ports, the fleets whose junction they were 
to oppose were far more powerful than any which are 
likely to be massed in the English Channel in war time. 
Eighteen ironclads and seventeen cruisers were assigned 
to the “ Red Fleet,” and with these a force of nine torpedo- 
catchers and six torpedo-boats, only five less in number 
than the torpedo-boats of the Blue Squadron. Long dark 
nights and thick weather, and the power of choosing the 
time for an attack,.are the most favourable conditions for 
the work of torpedo-boats. The short bright nights of 
July and August were all in favour of the large ships, 
especially when, as was the case during the critical time of 
the manceuvres, the moon sk ae brilliantly. Lastly, the 
possible time of attack was limited to the forty-eight hours 
during which the two fleets were steaming round the 
northern and southern extremities of Ireland. 

These incompatible conditions were hardly noted in the 
Press when Admiral Colomb, who has lately become a 
staunch defender of the Admiralty against its critics, wrote 
to point out that the question was not the ability of tor- 
pedo-boats to attack fleets, but of ‘“torpedo-catchers ” to 
defend the fleet and capture the boats. This explained 
matters, because it was known that in no case has a tor- 
pedo-catcher yet been able to capture a torpedo-boat in fair 
chase, or even to approach its nominal speed at sea, with 
the exception of the ‘ Rattlesnake.’ But against the attack 
of a few torpedo-boats they might be useful as floating 
batteries, or ordinary cruisers, if collected in sufficient 
numbers. A programme of this kind could be carried out 
with a sufficiently imposing appearance, yet without putting 
one of the many vessels whose steam-power is doubtful to 
a test which might be beyond her powers. One more pro- 
vision must be mentioned, which could only have been 
dictated by an anxious desire not to submit the torpedo- 
boats to risks suggested by a desire to make an undis- 
ciplined use of the opportunities naturally occurring to a 
commander who is present at the scene of action. The 
‘Blue Fleet” was scattered along the whole East Coast of 
Treland, but the Admiral in command remained ashore at 
Queenstown. 

So far as the “authorised programme” went, matters 
turned out much as might have been anticipated. The 
torpedo-boats took the only opportunity which time and 
weather allowed, and on a bright moonlight night attacked 
the northern division of the Red Fleet off the Mull of 
Galloway. ‘It is wonderful,” writes the correspondent of 
the Globe, “that the boats managed to get near us at all, 
as the moon was shining so brightly that the thin black 
hulls could actuallr be seen at the distance of a mile,”— 
which, however, is only a three-minutes’ run for an ordi- 
nary torpedo-boat. “Our fleet was also protected by 
eruisers and scouts, but even they did not prevent the 
boats from getting right up to the ships. One boat in 
particular made a most spirited attack upon the ‘ Triumph,’ 
getting close alongside her in a wonderfully short time, 
and discharging two of her torpedoes. As an instance 
of the confusion which reigned, I may mention that one 
of our ships fired persistently for some time at two of 





our own torpedo-catchers, and with such rapjq; 
they must lars been sunk in war tae that 
fleet had been attacked by thirty or forty torpeg - 
5 Y torpedo-boats 
nothing could have prevented them from getting right ip 
amongst us. No doubt the cruisers and ‘catchers’ = a 
have cut off some of them, but the rest must ha 
penetrated amongst the ironclads.” But whether =? 
test of the work of torpedo-boats or torpedo-catchers i 
manceuvres must be regarded as inconclusive, For the 
first, the conditions laid down were, as we have said 4 
hibitive. The second have apparently been unabie to 
fulfil even the moderate demands made on their speed 
for the ordinary fleet duties of scouting and cruisin, 
Unfortunately the torpedo-catchers did not prove anythi 
like so efficient as the craft it was their duty to catch, 
” » 
“The so-called torpedo-catchers,” writes a correspondent 
“are only capable of steaming fifteen or sixteen knots % 
their name is rather a misnomer. With boilers of an im, 
proved pattern, they might attain their nominal speed of 
twenty knots,—twenty-one knots was that originally ro. 
mised,—but at present they are comparatively use 
besides being most uncomfortable craft, even in the 
smoothest sea.” Of the ‘Spanker,’ one of these vessels, tte 
Times correspondent writes, on August 13th: “It is im. 
possible to place any reliance on a vessel which nearly 
always breaks down as soon as she gets to sea.” We have go 
often pointed out that until these light vessels are supplied 
with reliable boilers, they must be useless for the Purpose 
for which they were designed, that the narrow escape of 
the ‘Sharpshooter’ from foundering on her return from 
the manceuvres will not come as a surprise. With “al] 
her boilers having developed serious defects,” she was 
filled with seventy tons of water in a heavy sea, and, 
heeling over, her fires were extinguished, and she was with 
the utmost difficulty and danger taken in tow by the 
‘ Thetis,’ whose cutter was lost in the attempt, though the 
crew was happily saved. With the exception of these 
breakdowns, and the bursting of a cylinder which disabled 
the ‘ Arethusa,’ the accidents which marked the evolutiors 
were due rather to bad seamanship than to defects of con- 
struction. One torpedo-boat rammed and sank a consort; 
in another, the furnace was burnt through, owing to the 
omission of the crew to keep any water in the boiler; and 
three cruisers ran ashore. But, as a rule, both crews and 
engine-room complements showed a marked improvement 
in efficiency compared with the manceuvres of preceding 
years. That is such an important gain that we cannot 
share the view of the Times correspondent, that the result 
is a “ludicrous fiasco,” though the escape of the whole 
body of blockaded torpedo-boats through the united 
fleets may have left that impression on the minds of 
the attacking force. It is difficult to over-estimate the 
gain to the general efficiency of the service since the 
manceuvres became part of the annual training of the 
Fleet. 

The policy of the new Board of Admiralty will naturally 
give matter for acute anxiety to those who have aided in 
the recent development of the Navy. Lord Spencer, the 
new First Lord, has neither the special knowledge nor, 
to judge by his Irish record, the force of will to takea 
line of his own; and in that case the Naval Estimates 
will be at the mercy of Sir William Harcourt. We can 
only hope that the growth of public interest in the con 
dition of the Fleet which has taken place during the last 
few years may make a policy of starving the Navy as 
unpopular as it is unpatriotic. 





THE COTTON TRADE. 


W HEN a trade is prosperous, everybody is hopeful 

and economic seers prophesy smooth things. But 
so soon as the inevitable reaction sets in, pessimism pre 
vails, and the augurs predict woe. Just now the Cotton 
industry, in common with most other industries, being 
in doleful dumps, Lancashire Cassandras aver that the 
decline of one of our greatest manufactures has begut, 
and that its haleyon days are gone, never to return. This, 
though it were true only in part, would be bad news 
indeed. Our exports of cotton goods pay for nearly one- 
third of our food imports; and cotton operatives receivé 
annually in wages something like thirty millions sterling. 
Hence, any notable and permanent falling away of out 
foreign trade would not only impair our ability to purchase 
the bread-stuffs, without which, in our present economt 
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condition, we should be unable to live, but deprive of 
work and throw on the rates a considerable proportion of 
our industrial population. And if, with the advantages of 
eographical position, climate, aptitude, and cheap capital, 
we were unable to hold our own abroad, we should not long 
be able to withstand foreign competition at home. A few 
ears, and the specialities of Lancashire would be super- 
seded even in England by the “domestics” of Lowell, the 
prints of Rouen, and the muslins of Zurich. 
In ordinary circumstances, it might be enough to point 
out that from the very beginning of the cotton trade 
pad times have ever provoked sinister forebodings, 
and that these have always been falsified by the 
event. But the present slackness is marked by several 
features which differentiate it from previous periods 
of depression, and are well worth considering. The 
old race of manufacturers held as a matter of faith, 
faith born of experience, that when cotton, corn, and 
money were cheap, trade was sure to be good. Yet, 
though corn is anything but dear, and cotton and money 
were never so cheap, trade is distinctly bad. It used also 
to be the case that when profits ceased, wages dropped, 
and production was curtailed. Now, though according to 
general belief and the published statements of joint stock 
spinning companies, profits on the whole are nil, in too 
many instances worse than nil, wages are high, and opera- 
tives, for the most part, fully employed. Attempts to 
curtail production by running short time, and diminish 
its cost by reducing wages, have been foiled by divided 
counsels, and reluctance to face a strike; and the closing 
of obsolete and ill-arranged mills is more than neu- 
tralised by the opening of new ones of better con- 
struction and greater productive capacity. These are 
not the signs of a decaying trade, and we have it, on 
the authority of Mr. John C. Fielden, of Todmorden, a 
practical manufacturer and political economist, that there 
never was a time when “ operative per operative, loom per 
loom, spindle per spindle, working any given number of 
hours per day, Lancashire was more completely supreme 
over the producers of other countries than she is now. 
Never were her mills more economically managed, her 
labour better organised for productive purposes; her pro- 
ductions were never more varied in design, never better in 
quality, and, it may be added, never lower in price.” 
Yet it is a losing trade. The fact is undeniable. The 
average profit of Oldham limited liability spinning mills 
during the last five years is said to be not more than 
3 per cent., and according to the latest stocktakings, as 
published in the local papers, two out of three have lost 
money, and the profits of the more fortunate few are 
little more than nominal. On the other hand, it is to 
be remembered that averages are deceptive, and that the 
general mean is reduced by the poor results of concerns 
which, in point of construction, or machinery, or both, are 
not up to date. A few brand-new mills have declared 
dividends of 10 per cent., an advantage which they 
owe as much to their smaller initial cost as to their 
superior construction and plant. Mills which were built ten 
or twelve years ago cost thirty shillings a spindle, whereas 
it is now possible to build and equip a mill at an outlay 
of twenty shillings a spindle. Moreover, the losses which 
have been incurred are in a measure due to that very 
cheapness of cotton which, in theory, should improve 
business by stimulating consumption. A falling market 
must needs be a losing market, and for a long time the 
raw material has been falling. A manufacturer cannot 
work without stocks, and when their value is continually 
depreciating, itis not easy to make money. Meanwhile, 
though consumption may be actually increasing, demand 
diminishes. Middlemen, merchants, and retailers, seeing 
that they did better (bought cheaper) yesterday than the 
day before, and hoping to do still better next week, let 
their stocks run down and buy only from “hand to 
mouth.” At length comes the critical moment; the general 
consensus of opinion that prices must go still lower gives 
place to a general conviction that they have “touched 
bottom,” middlemen hasten to replenish their stocks, the 
tide turns, and trade improves. When this will befall, 
none may say, but, judging by what has gone before, it 
cannot be far off,—a time of depression and low prices 
having hitherto been invariably followed by better times 
and better prices. ; 
Another cause for the present depression—in the opinion 
of some people, the sole cause—is the depreciation of silver. 


Mr. Fielden, in a contribution to the current number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, shows by certain elaborate calcula- 
tions that the only outside competition which Lancashire 
manufacturers need to fear is the competition of Indian 
mills, owned and run by Englishmen, and that these owe 
whatever advantages they possess to the fact of their mone- 
tary standard being silver. In other words, Bombay spinners 
buy and sell with silver, and pay wages in silver; while 
English spinners, who must buy with gold, pay wages in 
gold, and sell to the East for silver, are not only losing a great 
part of their trade with India, but being undersold in China 
and Japan by their Indian rivals. The Manchester remedy 
for this state of things, which Mr. Fielden stigmatises as 
the “monopoly of gold,” and considers more oppressive 
than the monopoly of the Corn Laws, is bimetallism, and 
he hopes much from the forthcoming International Mone- 
tary Conference. There can be littie question that the 
depreciation of silver, and the consequent fluctuations 
of exchange, are having a disastrous effect, not on 
the cotton trade only, but on all our commerce with 
the further East, and the evil is intensified by fear of an 
impending financial crisis in the United States, which 
cannot go on for ever buying and laying by the metal 
whose over-abundance is causing so much disorder 
and apprehension. The subject is beset with diffi- 
culties, and it is open to doubt whether any measure 
can secure stability for a commodity the supply of 
which is practically unlimited, and whether, though it 
were adopted, the remedy would not in the long-run 
prove worse than the disease. It has not even been 
proved that the depreciation of silver is the most potent 
cause of the slackness from which the cotton trade is 
suffering. There were bad times even when silver was 
relatively as scarce as gold, and the rupee was worth 
two shillings. Nevertheless, Lancashire people seem 
to have made up their minds; they believe that the 
adoption of a double monetary standard would more 
than restore their ancient prosperity; and as they have 
the means of making themselves heard, the question 
is likely to be energetically pressed on the attention of the 
new Government, and to give rise to interesting debates 
| in Parliament. 





BOREDOM. 

N ingenious writer in the Daily News has been discoursing 
on bores and their ways. The article, however, 
though in the main sound and undoubtedly amusing, hardly 
goes deep enongh into the subject. We can all tell a bore, 
male or female, when we see him or her, without instruction. 
An important point, however, is left over. That is,—What 
is the particular quality that makes the bore and mars the 
man? Itis evidently not what some people have supposed, 
the mere dwelling on dull subjects, and the avoiding of enter- 
taining topics. We have known men capable of making 
golf-shop interesting, and of holding their hearers spell-bound 
with the elaboration of the plan adopted by fire insurance 
offices for spreading their risks. Again, the man who takes 
up the most thrilling and diverting topics, and, mixing them 
with the mud in his thought, makes them stale, flat, and un- 
profitable, is only too familiar. Such a person seems to have 
a faculty the reverse of that possessed by the philosopher’s 
stone. Everything with which his mind comes in contact 
is at once turned into lead. “ Marble I found them, and brick- 
work I left them,” is the epitaph that must be pronounced 
upon his attempts to deal with the most fascinating subjects 
of conversation ; and of him it is written, “ Nihil tetigit quod 

non degeneravit.” 

But if boring does not consist in the subject talked about, 
but is a something brought by the bore himself, and quite inde- 
pendent of external considerations, what isit ? We believe that 
the essential part of boring is want of sympathy. Primarily, 
the bore is the person who preaches to an unsympathetic 
audience. Conversation—we are considering the conversational 
aspect of the bore, since that is the aspect in which he is best 
studied—is essentially a bilateral social function. It is not 
necessary for the two parties to talk equally, but there must 
be a reciprocal feeling set up between them. They are the 
carbon poles, and the light of true conversation does not burn 
unless the electric current of sympathy passes between 
them. Now, the bore is unaware of this truth. He ignores 
the necessity for sympathy in his victim, and talks to 
the unwilling as eagerly as to the willing listener. He is in- 
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capable, that is, of telling whether his hearer is in sympathy 


with him or not. The man who is not a bore, if he hits on an 
uncongenial subject, very quickly leaves it. The bore rasps 
on, oblivious of the mental opposition which he is encountering. 
The bore has no notion of what is the line of least resistance. 
He does not pick the smoothest path he can find, but snorts with 
the utmost unconcern down the road of maximum friction. 
The man who is not a bore sees in an instant that the story 
of how the village pump was painted contrary to the orders of 
the vicar’s churchwarden is not interesting to his audience, 
and immediately changes the subject. Not so the bore. He 
knows, or thinks he knows, what is a really good story, 
and, therefore, oblivious of the far-away look that has 
come into the eyes of Miss Jones and Mr. Smith, he makes 
them drink the anecdote to the dregs. Unaware that 
he is not sailing down a pleasant stream of talk, he does 
not spare the smallest detail, and recounts verbatim what 
the clerk said to the pew-opener or to the grocer’s assistant, 
who sings alto in the choir. It is this fact,—that lack of sym- 
pathy and of ability to enter into other people’s feelings con- 
stitute the bore, that makes it possible for some men to be both 
bores and not bores. If and when it happens that the bore’s 
subject interests his hearers, owing to some special or in- 
dividual circumstance, the bore may for a moment rise above 
boredom. This is, however, only true of the mitigated bore. 
The full bore, as we have said above, brings with him a plen- 
tiful supply of intellectual mud, and this he mixes so thoroughly 
with every thought in his brain, that the man’s whole intelli- 
gence is beclouded and bedraggled. The full bore, then, can 
manage to bore even the person who wants most to hear what 
he has got to say. Smith may know all about the Druidical 
remains in a particular neighbourhood, and Jones may desire 
intensely to hear about them. Yet for all that, Smith’s recital 
may inflict something very like physical agony on Jones. Weall 
know men of this type—men of whom we would gladly ask 
a question or two on this or that subject, but to whom we dare 
not administer the simplest interrogatory for fear of bringing 
down a veritable verbal avalanche. These are the men who 
will insist upon what they call clearing the ground—that is, 
on explaining twice over, and in language fit for an infant- 
school, facts that one has known since one was knee-high. To 
make the thing “clear to the meanest capacity ” is their prin- 
ciple; and in spite of the want of compliment to one’s 
mental powers implied by the process, they carry it out 
remorselessly. The intermittent bore is produced by this 
want of ability to see what interests and what tires a 
hearer. The intermittent bore is the bore who, on ninety- 
nine questions, behaves and talks perfectly, but who, when 
one special subject is started, takes the bit between his 
teeth, and starts madly down the line of most resistance. 
We have known men who could talk delightfully on every 
subject except metaphysics, but who, when once the conversa- 
tion took a transcendental turn, would tear screaming down an 
inclined plane of acute boredom. Dr. Johnson had obviously 
been tried, and sorely tried, by an intermittent bore of this 
kind, or he would not, in his “London,” have put such a 
passion of disgust into the lines :— 
“ Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female atheist talks you dead.” 

Very possibly the female atheist is a capital talker on the 
stage, politics, or literature. Get her on theology, however, and 
there is not one of us who would not rather face the houses 
thundering on one’s head. The phrase “talks you dead,” in 
Johnson’s couplet, is specially noteworthy, and shows that the 
bore as known to us does not greatly differ from the bore of 
the eighteenth century. The state of abject helplessness 
and misery to which a thoroughly practised and efficient 
bore will reduce one in two minutes could not be better 
described. 

We must not forget, while dealing with the bore question, to 
say something about the false accusations of boredom which 
are occasionally brought against perfectly innocent people. For 
example, a crypto-bore, or an incipient, or potential, or intermit- 
tent bore will often say of some acquaintance that he or she is 
a bore, or bored him terribly. The accusation from a suspected 
bore must be received with the greatest caution. We will not 
discuss whether a bore can bore another bore, or whether there 
is such a thing as mutual boring. Those are difficult matters, 
and outside the scope of the present inquiry. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that A often accuses B of boring him merely 





because B has ventured to contradict A, or to differ from him 
some point of controversy. A story of Carlyle will supply te 
example we need. Carlyle took a friend and a much youn: 
man out walking with him, and, in his usual way, indulged rgd 
monologue, in which, nevertheless, his companion wag sal 
interested. Once or twice, however, the friend ventured to 
put in a word or two of objection in regard to Something gaiq 
by Carlyle. This annoyed Carlyle intensely, and when th 
reached home he turned upon his companion and add. 
to him the following warning : “ Young man, I’d have ye to know 
that ye’ve the capaacity for being the greatest bore in Europe.” 
The poor man had hardly spoken a dozen words; but since 
these had been critical, they had made him seem to Carlyle g 
potential bore of colossal proportions. Many men in this way 
get unjustly called bores. They venture to doubt some 
statement made in conversation, and are at once branded with 
the most terrifying of names. These unfortunate persons are, 
in truth, not bores at all, but merely the innocent detectors of 
the latent capacity of boring in others. Carlyle showed by 
his speech what was indeed the fact, that he, not his friend, 
possessed the potentiality of boring. It is true his great im. 
agination generally saved him, but he often went perilously 
near the line. Had he not been the man of genius he was, he 
would assuredly have been the greatest bore in Europe. 





AN EXHIBITION OF PRIGS. 


upg cordially one may approve of the general 
aim of the coming Exhibition at Chicago, and may 
wish for its complete success, it is difficult to feel an entire 
sympathy with some of the ideas for its accomplishment that 
are apparently entertained in all sad seriousness by its Com. 
mittee of management. When that enterprising body sng. 
gested that the Spanish Regent should send over her baby. 
son and Sovereign as an appropriate side-show for their 
colossal entertainment, one could afford to smile pleasantly 
at this condescension on the part of the “almighty Dollar” 
towards the proudest Court in Europe, and wish them better 
luck in their next venture. When, however, their next 
ventures took the form of an attempt to bribe first the 
Wagner Company of Bayreuth and then the Passion-players 
of the Oberammergau to break through their rules and tradi- 
tions, and consent for once to become an American “ raree- 
show,” one was tempted to wish the Committee in question 
better manners and a little better taste. Unfortunately, 
those rebuffs seem only to have determined them to 
fix their affections upon some attraction which was more 
capable of realisation, and the result is that they now 
offer, as an inducement to their future visitors, one of the 
most deplorable entertainments that American ingenuity could 
well devise. A series of Congresses upon every conceivable 
subject, religious, scientific, and social, in which all the learned 
men of the world would be invited to partake, was quite bad 
enough ; but as it was impossible, we suppose, that any exhi- 
bition—and much less an American exhibition—could take 
place without some such confusion of speech-making, one was 
fain to look upon this waste of breath as a necessary evil. 
Even a Woman’s Congress, on a gigantic scale, might be 
looked forward to with equanimity, when one reflected whata 
comfortable opportunity it would afford to the gentle sex to 
work off some of that superabundant energy with which, for 
the moment, they seem to be oppressed. But when it comes to 
a Congress of Youths, from the age of thirteen upwards, who 
are to be “adequate representatives of the educated youth of all 
countries,” “the worthiest and most talented” boys of all the 
schools of every possible country, and therefore “ the coming 
leaders of mankind,” the congressional prospects of the 
World’s Fair assumes a form which is simply appalling. 
Ridiculous as it seems, that is apparently a perfectly authentic 
description of the latest proposition that has been put for- 
ward by the Committee, to judge from those portions of the 
official circular that have been quoted in the Press. “It is 
purposed,” we read, “ to draw together the worthiest and most 
talented youth of all lands—the coming leaders of mankind— 
that they may be led to realise, as could not otherwise be 
possible, the meaning and the worth of the fellowship of 
nations and the brotherhood of man.” And with this purpose 
the Committee invite from fifteen to fifty delegates from 
every nation in the world, and recommend that the young 





people should be selected from the “ high-school and grammar- 
school grades,” and that their selection should be determined 
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py some test in scholarship, the writing of essays, and 

jecamation on some patriotic theme. The young dele- 

tes, we learn, will be allowed to participate to a reason- 
able extent in the work of the general Congress; but the 
chief object that the Committee will have in view is to 
pring them into contact with the most eminent educational 
yaders of the day. It is expected that these youthful 
members of the Congress may number about five thousand. 
five thousand little prigs, drawn from every country under 
the san! O, Mr. Barlow! O, Harry Sandford and Master 

Tommy Merton, why did you not live a century later! 

«The fellowship of nations and the brotherhood of man ” is 

quite in Mr. Barlow’s style, and for his memory’s sake we 

yelcome the high-sounding phrase. But how is its meaning 
to be brought home to the youthful visitors? By the con- 
templation of the biggest cannon in the world, which, we are 
told, will be one of the most notable exhibits? Or by listening to 
controversial discussions upon the world’s religions? In either 
case, the meaning will be far to seek. And how, in the name 
of wonder, will these “ coming leaders of mankind ” be singled 
out from the ruck of their future followers? That schoolmaster 
would indeed be a singularly discriminating man, who could 
select from the bulk of his scholars the future statesman or 
leader of thought. The writing of essays and declamation on 
patriotic themes hardly seem to be tests sufficient for the 
occasion: mankind has a provoking habit of belying its early 
promise, and it is not often that the pattern boy of a school, 
the writer of prize essays, and the undaunted declaimer of 
high-flown rhetoric, maintains his prominent position in the 
great world outside his small school circle. As a rule, the 
model boy is nothing more nor less than a little prig,—a quality 
which he does not lose until contact with the big world has 
modified his school virtues and caused him to forget his 
school triumphs. And fancy five thousand of these model 
boys assembled together! Youthful prigs, English, French, 
and German ; little prigs with pigtails from China, flat-nosed 
little prigs from the “ grammar-schools ” of Greenland, black- 
faced little prigs from the ‘“‘high-schools” of Africa. No; 
the picture is altogether beyond the compass of one’s imagina- 
tion. Now, however, that the idea has really been started, we 
do not fancy for a moment that it will be abandoned. There 
are far too many prigs in the world of more mature growth,— 
parents who would not lose so unique an opportunity of adver- 

tising themselves through their progeny. Soon we shall see a 

new addition to the familiar school prospectus in the shape of 

“Special preparation for the Congress of the World’s Fair ;” 
and for years afterwards we shall be reminded of the departed 
Exhibition by the schoolmaster’s boast that “'T'wo pupils from 
this Academy for Young Gentlemen took part in the famous 
Congress of Youth in 1893.” We sincerely hope that English 
parents will consider it well before they consent to send their 
own children as “ exhibits ” to the World’s Fair, and brand them 
with such a fatal mark of distinction. With Americans 
the exhibition of their children is quite a different matter; 
the American child is accustomed from its earliest infancy to 
live before the public. It was only this week that we read in 
the American newspapers of an exhibition that had been held 
in New Jersey in the shape of a parade of babies in perambu- 
lators. The babies were so numerous that they took twenty- 
five minutes in passing a given point, and the show was 
Witnessed, we are told, by about thirty thousand spectators. 
Each babe, apparently, received for its trouble a package of 
sweets, a feeding-bottle, and an air-ball; while their parents 
were, doubtless, sufficiently rewarded by the encomiums passed 
upon their offspring. A people who can exhibit and take 
Pleasure in the sight of a mile of babies in perambulators, 
may well rejoice in the chance of exhibiting five thousand 
schoolboys in round jackets. 

After all, we are fain to confess that there is a certain 
amount of reason in this peculiar proposal on the part of 
the Chicago Exhibition Committee. Congresses and pow- 
wows of all descriptions are certainly a feature of the age 
that we live in; and so also, for that matter, is the juvenile 
prig. A combined show of these two products may well serve 
toillustrate the tendencies of the coming century. It is for 
asimilar reason, we suppose, that a large building has been 
assigned to womankind, and will be devoted to the sole use 
and enjoyment of our future conquerors. What the ladies, 
who have been busily holding preparatory congresses in all 
parts of the world, are going to do in this immense building still 





remains a mystery. It is supposed by some that it will be the 
scene of an enormous female parliament, at which the wrongs 
and rights of the sex will be fally discussed, and laws will be 
drafted for the better guidance of man. Other people believe 
that it is intended to hold therein a gigantic exhibition of 
feminine frocks and fashions ; and we hope, for the sake of the 
World’s Fair, that this belief is the correct one. It is certain 
that nine ladies would cross the Atlantic to see the latter show 
for every one who would cross it to join in the discussion. 
However that may be, the time and energy of the ladies 
assembled will now be fully occupied in keeping a watch- 
ful eye upon the Congress of Youth, and preventing it from 
getting into mischief. Even the little prig is capable of 
an occasional outbreak, and disorder is apt to be contagious. 
Supposing, for instance, that Master Sandford from France 
should seek to convince Master Merton of Germany by kicking 
his shins ; what would be more natural than that each youth 
should be immediately supported by all of his own nationality P 
Not only would France and Germany fall upon each other, 
but Russia would, of course, hasten to the aid of the former, 
and the whole Triple Alliance would make the cause of 
Germany its own. There would be a pretty to-do, especially 
if the youths of less civilised nations joined in the fray. It 
is at least consoling to think that in a congress conducted on 
the lines of physical prowess, the English schoolboy is likely 
to hold his own. 


VERY able thinker, commenting on what we wrote last 
week concerning the somewhat minute chance of 
holding any communication with Mars, writes to us as 
follows :—‘I cannot but think that you underrate the value 
of the one communication with Mars which you acknowledge 
to be possible. If the Martials will and can return three 
flashes for our three flashes, a stupendous result is achieved. 
We have the certainty, not hypothesis, that there are other 
sentient beings than ourselves, that we are but units in the 
universe, lost amid billions upon billions of thinkers,—and in 
no way centres of Providential action. The horizon is incon- 
ceivably enlarged, and Man, with a capital ‘M,’ reduced to 
the insignificance which, from his narrow limitations, must 
a priori belong to him. All creation would be clearer 
to me, more harmonious, and more full of hopeful possi- 
bilities.” We have no doubt at all that the final demonstra- 
tion, if it could be obtained, of the existence of rational 
fellow-creatures in Mars would produce a great impression on 
the imagination of mankind. What we hold to be open to doubt 
is whether the impression so produced would be advantageous 
or injurious to those whom it would most seriously affect. It 
may, of course, be said that it can only be desirable that we 
should know the truth in the matter; that ignorance cannot 
be better than knowledge. But that altogether depends on 
the tendency which a new fragment of knowledge may have 
to throw into the shade and reduce to an undeserved and mis- 
leading “insignificance” old knowledge of much greater value. 
No one would deny, for instance, that in all early stages of 
civilisation it was notoriously the effect of the wider know- 
ledge due to travelling amongst strange nations, that these 
comparative cosmopolitans learned to undervalue the moral 
truths and habits of their own countrymen, without learning 
to value adequately the moral truths and habits of the races 
with whom they made acquaintance. They learned to de- 
preciate the prepossessions and convictions in which they 
were brought up, without learning to appreciate thoroughly 
those of the nations they visited. The effect of their com- 
parative cosmopolitanism was that they threw off one set 
of practical convictions without gaining any other in their 
place. And it is certain enough that the discovery of the 
heliocentric motion of the planets which reduced our 
earth to its proper “insignificance” in the solar system, 
did a good deal to reduce to a similar but far from proper 
“insignificance” the moral principles by which the pre- 
dominant races of the earth had hitherto been guided and 
restrained. Part of this effect was no doubt due to the 
evidence afforded that the physical science of various inspired 
writers was erroneous instead of being infallible——a con- 
viction which unduly shook the confidence felt even in their 
moral and religious teaching. But a good deal of it was due 
only to the mere sense of “ insignificance” with which man 
has contemplated himself, since he has discovered that he 
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inhabits nothing but a very obscure corner of the universe, 
instead of the central world round which sun, moon, and 
stars alike revolved. There can be no doubt that man 
may feel himself, and has often felt himself, a great deal 
too insignificant to be the object of any particular divine 
training or care. If the earth be regarded as a sort of ant- 
hill, and the life and death of human beings as the life and 
death of so many ants which run into and out of so many 
holes in search of food and sunlight, it is quite certain that 
no adequate importance will be attached to the duties of 
human life, and that a profound fatalism and hopelessness, 
instead of new hopefulness, will attach to human effort. Im- 
press the sense of moral insignificance powerfully on any class 
or any individual, and you almost always lower the elasticity 
of thought and action in the mind of that class or individual. 
You cannot lower the sense of human dignity without lowering 
the whole moral calibre of those who are thus tempted to 
make light of their own thoughts and words and deeds. It 
may be very true that this impression of moral insignificance 
is not justified by any mere reduction in the scale of the 
physical importance of man in creation, but that it does, 
amongst other consequences, produce that unfortunate effect, 
can hardly be denied. Indeed, it has been a theme dweit 
upon with reiterated and emphatic urgency in half the sceptical 
treatises of the last century. Now, the question is whether the 
evidence of the relative insignificance of man when compared 
with the infinite riches of creation can at present be further 
illustrated and impressed upon us without producing a good 
deal more misleading than useful effect : whether, supposing we 
could be made to realise more vividly and powerfully than ever 
that we are but “ units in the universe, lost among the billions 
and billions of thinkers,” we might not losea great deal more in 
the sense of our own individual worth and meaning, than we 
should gain in the wider sweep of our horizon, and in the 
conception of infinitely multiplied moral varieties and types 
of being. 


The question which we have to ask ourselves is, whether 
we have been sufficiently impressed by the microscopic aspects 
of our own lives, to render a great extension of the telescopic 
aspects of the rest of the universe altogether safe for us. 
Would those billions and billions of different types of thinkers, 
in the contemplation of whom we should stand a chance of 
losing the healthy egotism of human feeling, merely inspire us 
with a salutary humility or even humiliation? or would they 
be likely to render us indifferent how we exercised the re- 
sponsibilities from which no survey of the crowd of other 
rational beings scattered through the universe could exonerate 
us? What, in short, has been the total effect upon us of 
the bewildering enlargement of our horizons which all the 
discoveries of modern science have already produced? Does 
the doctrine of evolution, which treats man as the mere 
development of an infinite process stretching back through 
the whole range of physical and animal life, already affect us 
with exclusively or chiefly salutary influences? Do we find 
that it administers only a useful rebuke to human pride and 
vanity? Has it no injurious effect in persuading us that we 
are the mere breath of a great hurricane of natural forces of 
which we can no more modify the action than the cloud can 
modify the shape which it receives from the wind, or the dew- 
drop the power which precipitates it from the cooling atmo- 
sphere? Can we honestly say that the whole effect of such 
lessons as we have already had in the “ insignificance ” of man 
have exerted no evil influence on our imagination? Does 
not even the political reflection of the same lesson of the 
insignificance of the human unit, which we call the lesson of 
democracy, enormously reduce the sense of responsibility 
with which each man regards his own actions? Does 
not the feeling that we are mere drops in the ocean, and 
that the drops cannot sway the ocean, though the ocean 
can sway the drops, already lead us to excuse ourselves for 
what we should otherwise have called culpable indifference to 
our own personal duties? Yet, what is the insignificance pro- 
duced by a democratic polity to the insignificance produced by 
the contemplation of billions on billions of unknown thinkers, 
of millions on millions of unknown types of thought, amongst 
which we may lose altogether the sense of our own individual 
meaning ? To our thinking, the fatalism produced by doctrines 
of predestination, and by Calvinistic conceptions of the over- 
whelming omnipotence of God, is trivial compared with the | 
fatalism produced by the contemplation of the mighty system | 





of the universe which has recently become go much 
detailed, so much more vivid, so much more disti — 

: inctly brought 
home to our every sense. The fatalism of Mahommedayj 
itself is nothing to the fatalism of the modern Physicist ns 
surrenders his freedom to mere materialistic agencies, wh han 
both Calvinist and Mahommedan surrendered it ae 
inspiring sense of elation, to the control of a divine manee 
the sense of whose grandeur there was involveda compensating 
passion of homage and loyalty. We are not saying . 
course, that this overpowering impression of humiliation 
produced by the new scientific demonstration of the insignig 
cance of man, is justifiable and reasonable. On the cont = 
we hold that it is highly unreasonable, that the microggy,, 
of consciousness and conscience ought to neutralise, and much 
more than neutralise, this overpowering feeling of insigni. 
ficance produced by the daily spectacle of the mighty 
causes within whose sphere human free-will is asked to 
play its little part. But we are not talking of what 
would be the reasonable view of the contemplation of the 
billions on billions of thinkers, amidst whose hosts We 
should be lost, but of the probable tendency of such 
a vision in its operation on “such beings as we are in such 
a world as the present.” Do we, or do we not, need the influence 
of such a spectacle to reduce our pride and vanity to its just 
dimensions? Or are we in much greater danger of so inter. 
preting our insignificance as to erase altogether our sense of 
moral responsibility, and quite unlikely so to interpret 
it as to render us more cautious and more considerate 
in all our separate steps? We should have said that, 
for the present at least, our horizons are quite vast enough, 
that till we can get used to the infinite horizons we already 
have, and not lose our balance so much as we usually doin con. 
templating them, the yearning for still wider horizons is pre. 
mature. It is time enough for us to escape from ourselves into 
the guess-work of what the mighty host of other reasoning 
planetary beings may be like, when we shall have mastered 
the tendency to regard our own insignificance as an excuse 
for treating our wills as impotent because they are not 
omnipotent, and our reason as all but imbecile because it is 
not omniscient. 





HACKNEYED QUOTATIONS. 
T seems as if an obligation were laid upon some people to 
utter a quotation, however trite, however really inappro- 
priate, if some trifling incident or expression suggests it to 
their minds. Speak of leaving them, and they will as surely 
remark that they are “left lamenting,” or “ left alone in their 
glory,” as thunder follows lightning. With equal certainty 
will the stimulus of “five o’clock tea,” combined with that of 
a little company, draw from their lips a reference to “the 
cup that cheers, but not inebriates,” uttered with as much 
complacency as if they had composed the famous line. Make 
a delicate allusion to some well-known passage, and they will 
instantly and unblushingly repeat the whole of it. Should 
there be the most distant reference to retired merit, they 
must relieve their tongues of the couplet about “ flowers born 
to blush unseen,” or die for it. 


Ardently, but in vain, do you wish that every rose you see 
might indeed be “the last rose of summer,” so weary are you 
of hearing them declare it. Make a remark about a name, 
and they are panting to put the question, “ What’s in a 
name?” with an air as of conscious and original wit. It 
seems as if to their constitution a suppressed quotation were 
as dangerous as suppressed gout; and were they to entera 
darkened room with a companion without a reference to 
“darkness visible,” the quotation might strike inward with 
fatal effect. Speak of an object of beauty, and they must 
throw out of their system, “A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever,” like a rash that it would be dangerous to suppress. 
Should you mention any sight or sound, seen or heard a little 
way off, they will trip up your last words by reminding you 
that “ Distance lends enchantment to the view.” If they call 
at your house but seldom, they will infallibly assert that their 
visits are like those of angels, “ Few and far between ;” if they 
come often, that they return to you “ Like a bad penny.” Is 
the practice of quotation then, to be ruthlessly suppressed 
without pity, without exception? Certainly not. There 
are some quotations which are not merely permissible, 
but indispensable, and which we feel we could no more do 
without in writing and conversation, than we could get om 
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spout shillings and sixpences in commerce. The two ques- 
ions then arise: While there are many quotations that we 
ggn hear again and again with pleasure, why do others weary 

j irritate us? And: What principles shall guide us in our 
« ‘on of those that we may use? The answer to the first 

nestion is not far to seek. They weary us when their merit 
is but superficial. If the line be simply descriptive, its merit 
merely consists in some fitness or neatness of expression, which 
tickles the ear and slips pleasantly from the tongue. Or, 
if the quotation contains a thought at all, it is one so trite 
that we are as tired of it as of some slight but catching 
igne, repeated by every street organ. The quoters themselves 
irritate us, beeause the would-be wit they offer us is of so 
cheap @ description that the joke has cost them nothing, 
though they have all the air of considering that they 
have said something clever. Association has made cer- 
iain beaten tracks in their brain, and let a word awaken 
it, off must run the quotation along the groove, like a tram- 
car on the rails. To them patience can never be elsewhere 
than on a monument, and youth and pleasure in any other 
place than at the prow and at the helm. The crowd must 
be perpetually a madding one, and all that is lost to sight 
be declared dear to memory. What answer shall we give to our 
second question? What principles shall guide us in the selection 
of those that we may use P It is difficult to lay down infallible 
roles, but we think these general principles may guide us in 
our selection of permissible quotations. It appears to us 
that to come into this category, a quotation should belong to 
one of three classes, which we will describe. Should it prove 
its claim to be a member of one of them, it may be repeated 
frequently—we will not say incessantly—not only without 
producing weariness, but with pleasure to the hearers. 
Class I. contains those whose merit is that of expression. 
But to secure their admission, the expression must be of such 
rare force and striking originality, as to lift them above the 
rank of those that are merely neatly and happily expressed. 
Class II. comprises those which have a depth of thought in 
them not sounded by the unreflecting, but appealing to those 
who think. Class III. contains the quotations which, though 
of a lighter character, retain their freshness to our minds by 
their capability of a large variety of applications. Let us 
think of a few instances within those three classes, 


As we should expect, it is the men of the highest genius who 
supply us with the greatest examples both in quantity and in 
quality, of the first. When we take the bold, the piercing, the 
brilliant expressions of Shakespeare, the grand and massive, 
or the exquisitely delicate phrases of Milton, we feel how often 
we can listen to their winged and weighty words without 
weariness, nay, with ever fresh delight. We are ready to hear 
again and again of the “lame and impotent conclusion; ” of 
“the pale cast of thought;” of “courage screwed to the 
sticking-place;” of ‘‘the unkindest cut of all;” of “ shuffling 
off this mortal coil ;” of “life’s fitful fever ;” of “letting loose 
the dogs of war ;” of “dusty death ;” and of scores of others 
which in Shakespeare’s own words “ beggar all description,” 
and owe their charm to their inimitable turns of expres- 
sion. To some of Milton’s happy phrases, such as his 
‘wreathéd smiles;” his notes with “linked sweetness long 
drawn out;” his “confusion worse confounded;” his “fresh 
woods and pastures new ; ” his “ sober livery of twilight grey; ” 
his “old man eloquent; ” his “dim religious light ; ” the same 
remark applies. We could hear them again and again, ere 
we complained of the repetition. In the same way, though 
for another reason, could we listen to the quotations which 
belong to Class II., because they strike a deeper vein of 
thought. When we first heard from Shakspeare that “One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” that truth at 
once took possession of our mind in the concrete form in 
which the poet had embodied it. And we did not weary of 
the form, because the thought that it contained was a deep 
and not a shallow one. So is it with the often-quoted passage 
beginning, “Thus conscience does make cowards of us all,” 

and his remark about “the green-eyed monster, that mocks 
the meat it feeds on.” Many of Wordsworth’s thoughtful 
and beautiful lines, though often repeated, continue to 
Please and do not weary us, such as “The light that 
never was on sea or land, The consecration, and the Poet’s 
dream ;” “ Alas! the gratitude of men, Has oftener left me 
mourning ; ” “ True to the kindred points of heaven and home,” 
because they belong to the same class. Yet even with these 


last, some judgment must be used in repetition. If hurled at 
our heads every time the subject suggests them, without pity 
or restraint, human nature will rebel at last, even against the 
most beautiful of them. When we feel the inevitability of a 
quotation, it must be of transcendant merit not to make us 
cry mercy from it at last. It is for this reason that, grateful 
as we are to Lord Tennyson for his beautiful lines, “The old 
order changeth,” &c.; and “ Prayer moves the Arm that moves 
the world,” we have been tempted to wish sometimes that they 
had not been written, since, when suggested by the subject, they 
are never left to our own recollection. Neither can the favourite 
topic of “woman” ever be treated without a nervous dread 
creeping over us, of the “Creature not too bright and good, 
For human nature’s daily food ;” and of the “Oh Woman! in 
our hours of ease.” If we can escape, too, from encounter- 
ing the lady who was “ Mistress of herself, though china fall ;” 
and the wife whose art of ruling her husband had reached the 
concealment point of perfection, how thankful do we feel! 


In Class III. we will place those quotations which are 
capable of an entertaining variety of application. Unlike 
Cowper’s line about a cup of tea, they do not contain a mere 
literal description of one definite thing, but are figurative or 
typical in their character, and therefore applicable to a variety 
of circumstances. Like diamonds or opals, they seem to flash 
out different colours in different lights. We have been re- 
ferring to some rather serious lines. Let us take a humorous 
one now, as an instance in point. “The dog it was that died!” 
Is not that useful little animal ready to die for us in such a 
variety of circumstances and surroundings, that he comes 
before us like a fresh and entertaining acquaintance in each 
new scene? Custom never stales his infinite variety; and 
however surely he died in the story, we could never wish him 
to die in writing or conversation. May that dog that died, live 
for ever! Let us just glance at a few more instances, the 
greater number of them, as we should expect, coming to us 
from the prince of creative geniuses. In “ Othello’s occupa- 
tion’s gone;” “Though this be madness, yet there’s method in 
it;’ “The engineer, hoist with his own petard;” “ When 
Greek meets Greek” (in the original, “ When Greeks joined 
Greeks”); “We have scotched the snake, not killed it ;” 
“ Butchered to make a Roman holiday ;” “ The cry is, still they 
come!” “ Hyperion to a satyr;” “ What’s Hecuba to him, or he 
to Hecuba?” “I own the soft. impeachment;” “Stands 
Scotland where it did?” we have a few examples among the 
scores from which we might choose, of quotations of which we 
do not easily tire, because they are fitted to appear, like an 
actor of large dramatic power, not in a single part but in 
many. As every rule has its exceptions, there is one we must 
make of a line about a certain little flower, of which we are 
heartily weary, even though it appears in a hundred different 
surroundings. We mean the one that asserts that this flower 
by a river’s brim was nothing but a yellow primrose to the hero 
of acertain well-known poem. We entreat that the quotation 
should be laid entirely aside for a time, only to be alluded to, 
we would suggest, on one day of the year,—Primrose Day. For 
the sake of the Conservative Party, we are willing to make this 
concession. That it would really be inappropriate on that anni- 
versary, when it seems that a yellow primrose means a great 
deal more than a yellow primrose to its wearers, would be no 
deterrent to the inveterate quoter who is never particular 
about appropriateness. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE. 
Tue transition from the civilisaticn of Egypt to that of 
Palestine presents no violent contrasts, such as one meets 
with in passing from either to the civilisation of Greece. To 
the Greek the life beyond the grave was but a pale and 
shadowy existence more or less probable, and exercising but 
little influence on his daily conduct. To the Egyptian and 





Hebrew, on the other hand,—and perhaps to the Egyptian 
even more than to the Hebrew,—the future life was all-in-all. 
“The Egyptians,” says Diodorus, “ call their houses hostelries, 
on account of the short period during which they inhabit 
them; but their tombs they call eternal dwelling-places.” 
Not only were the living reminded daily of their latter end 





by the skeleton at the feast—or rather the gilt image of a 
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mummy—that was carried round the circle, with the solemn 
warning of coming doom; a still more striking lesson was 
conveyed by the contrast between the Thebes of the living 
and the Thebes of the dead: the one on the eastern side of 
the river, bright and gay, and full of life and movement, but 
looking towards the western horizon, where the sun set 
behind the Lybian hills, leaving silence and darkness as of 
death to cover the land; the other on the western shore, 
tenanted only by the dead, and those whose business it was to 
minister to their eternal interests, but facing the region of 
the rising sun, in sure hope of a resurrection from the dead. 
And while the “hostelries” of secular Thebes—its palaces 
and mansions—have all passed away, the “eternal dwelling- 
places” of the Thebes of the dead still remain and still hold, 
except where rifled by the hands of living men, the’ bodies 
laid in them long ago. The Book of the Dead affords ample 
evidence of the firm hold which belief in immortality and of 
the correlative doctrine of moral responsibility, involving 
reward and punishment in a future state, had on the ancient 
Egyptians. Into that question, however, most interesting as 
it is, it is impossible to enter here. But there is one problem 
suggested by the paintings and sculptures in Egyptian tombs 
of which I have never heard or read a satisfactory solution. 
With what light did those old artists work? That it was arti- 
ficial light is certain, for no ray of sunlight could penetrate the 
labyrinthine passages and inner chambers of the tombs of the 
Kings at Thebes, or the tomb of Thi at Sakkarah. The walls 
and ceilings are covered with hieroglyphics and paintings, 
beautifully designed and executed, and which must have cost 
the. artist months of labour. That he had the use of power- 
ful light is evidenced by the accuracy and delicacy and finish 
of his work. What light did he use? Daylight was effectually 
excluded, and it is plain that no torches, or candles, or lamps 
were used, for there is not a trace of smoke. There must 
have been a blaze of smokeless light for months illuminating 
those dark subterranean recesses. What was it? I suggested 
to an artist at Phile the possibility of those wonderful 
Egyptians, so much of whose knowledge has perished, 
having discovered the secret of the electric light. He replied 
that he could account in no other way for some of the 
paintings in tombs and temples. And he mentioned the 
curious fact that in the Egyptian language there is one word 
for lightning and for an electric fish. On mentioning this 
suggestion afterwards to Mr. Flinders Petrie at Tell-el-Amarna, 
he rejected the idea of electric light, and gave it as his opinion 
that the light used was sunlight, reflected by a skilful arrange- 
ment of mirrors. He declared that it was possible to carry 
sunlight in this way into the interior of any of the tombs or 
temples in Egypt, and offered, by way of proof, specimens of 
excellent photographs which he had himself taken inside tombs 
by means of mirrors. It is the best explanation which I know ; 
but it is a question for experts, and there I leave it. 


Mr. Flinders Petrie, to whom Egyptian archeology is so 
much indebted, has lately made a very interesting and im- 
portant discovery,—namely, the palace of the so-called heretic 
King, Amenhotep IV., together with an admirable plaster 
cast of that monarch’s head, made after death. This is the 
King who endeavoured to reform the religious and civil insti- 
tutions of Egypt ; and finding the priestly caste too strong for 
him at Thebes, removed the seat of Government to Tell-el- 
Amarna, half-way between Thebes and Memphis, where he 
founded a city, which he named Khu-aten, and built a temple 
and royal palace. Mr. Flinders Petrie considers him “a 
philosophical Radical before his time,” and believes that the 
worship of the solar disc, with which he endeavoured to sup- 
plant that of Amen-Ra at Thebes, was an honest attempt to 
abolish a degenerate polytheism in favour of monotheism, 
which he had learnt from his Hittite mother, daughter of 
Dusratta, King of Mitani, in Southern Armenia, about 1500 
B.C. Some of the correspondence between this Dusratta and 
Amenhotep III. and Amenhotep IV. have lately been dis- 
covered among the ruins of Tell-el-Amarna. 

On the overthrow of the dynasty of Amenhotep IV. by 
the priests of Thebes, the victorious party strove to erase all 
trace of him and his reforms. They reduced his city of 
Khu-aten to a ruinous heap. In that heap, as well as among 
the adjacent tombs, Mr. Flinders Petrie has been digging for 
some time. The unearthing of the ground-floor of a portion 
of the royal palace is a great find. The walls and floors are 
covered with paintings of birds, trees, plants, flowers, tanks 





with swimming fish, &c., all in a freehand y 
which Mr. Petrie, himself no mean artist, ass 
not, in design and execution, be beaten by the 
ourown day. It is quite different from the con 
of art initiated by the priests of Thebes, but is not a ret 

to the early style which we see on the tomb of Thiat Sakkan 
It belongs rather to the style of painting exhibiteg in a 
tombs discovered by Schliemann at Mycenz. Diq the dete 
of Amenhotep borrow from Greece? or did both they abe 
artists of Mycenz borrow from some unknown school, perha e 
in Assyria or Chaldea? There are no data at present -, 
satisfactory answer. Some may still be found among the 
ruins of Kbu-aten. The ruins of the royal palace alone pe 
an area of a quarter of a mile in length and four hundred 
yards in width, and of this only a small portion has as yet 
been excavated. 


It seems to be commonly assumed by friends at home that the 
Holy Land must necessarily disappoint one’s expectations 
It did not disappoint mine. But, of course, much depends a 
what the traveller expects. I knew too much of Tarkish rule 
to expect to see a land “flowing with milk and honey,” But 
there is evidence in abundance to skow that in past time the 
land deserved, and under good government might deserve 
again, the glowing descriptions of Moses and the Prophets, 
To one visiting the Holy Land from Egypt, the first view of 
the coast is not specially inviting. Some miles out at sea the land 
behind Joppa looks like barren sand-hills. But as you approach 
you see that the town is surrounded landward by groves of 
orange-trees intermingled with orchards of pomegranates, 
almonds, peaches, apricots, bananas, and lemons, To 
look over these groves and orchards on a night of brilliant 
moonlight is a sight not easily forgotten. In the near fore. 
ground is the calm sea quivering in the moonbeams; then 
groups of houses with flickering lights; then masses of trees 
laden with fruit, among which countless golden oranges, 
mingled with white blossom, are conspicuous ; while the air is 
fragrant with the odour of orange-blossom tempered by other 
perfumes. It is curious that Joppa, though assigned to the 
tribe of Dan by Joshua, became a Jewish possession for the 
first time in the régime of the Maccabees, under the tragic 
circumstances related in 2 Maccabees, xii. The Danites failed 
to wrest it from the Pheenician natives. Harbourless and il? 
sheltered as Joppa is, it was the principal port on the long 
line of exposed coast that stretches from the borders of Egypt 
to Mount Carmel. This fact, together with the further cir. 
cumstance that the ports north of Carmel were held by the 
Pheenicians, helped to shut out Judea from the commerce of 
the Mediterranean, and to make the Jews what they have 
since remained, a people essentially unmaritime. This en. 
forced isolation was probably a providential factor in their 
training for the great mission assigned to them in the evan. 
gelisation of mankind. 

It is impossible to convey to others the impression made 
upon one’s own mind by treading a soil hallowed, as Palestine 
is, by so many sacred associations. Such associations begin 
to crowd upon you the moment you land. It is from Joppa that 
Jonah took ship for Spain to escape the responsibility of 
preaching repentance to the people of Nineveh. The site 
shown as that of the house of Simon the Tanner may not be 
authentic. But if not quite the spot, it cannot be far from it. 
Like Simon’s house, it is “on the sea-shore,” and tanners still 
inhabit that part of the town; for the trade, like other cus- 
toms of the unchanging East, has survived in Joppa through 
all its vicissitudes. It was at Joppa, too, that the 
Phenician mariners landed the rafts of cedar for Solomon’s 
temple and palace. What an enormous amount of labour 
is implied in the carriage of such masses of timber across 
the Plain of Sharon, and over the rugged roadless hills and 
steep ravines that lie between Joppa and Jerusalem. There is, 
in fact, hardly a spot from Joppa to Jerusalem that has not 
been familiar from childhood to readers of the Bible; but to 
see them with one’s own eyes is another thing altogether. 
Soon after leaving Joppa you cross the rich Plain of Sharon, 
where doubtless the same flowers flourish now as in the days 
of Solomon. But which is “the rose of Sharon,” and which 
“the lily of the valley” to which the bride in the royal lover’s 
song compares herself? The only thing certain is that “the 
rose of Sharon” was not a rose at all; for the rose was intro- 
duced into Palestine from Persia after the Babylonish 
captivity. Some identify it with a beautiful crimson anemone 
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which abounds on the plain in spring. Others think that it 
js the cistus, which, however, chiefly frequents hilly ground. 
The most probable opinion is that the word translated 
“rose” is the narcissus, for it is the word still used by the 
antry of Palestine for that flower, which is a great 
favourite on account of its perfume. It is equally im- 
possible to identify with any degree of certainty the 
“Jily” of scripture with any of the flowers of Palestine. The 
word in the original is used for any bright flower of lily shape. 
As we drove across the plain we saw peasants ploughing, the 
left hand guiding the plough, while the right held a long goad 
with which the ploughman pricked his oxen to urge them on. 
One easily saw the vanity of “kicking against the pricks,” and 
also the folly of “looking back ” on the part of him who “ put 
his hand to the plough,” for so light is the implement, that it 
takes a very slight hold of the soil, and requires vigilant atten- 
tion to keep it below the surface. In Palestine, too, as in 
Egypt, one understands such enigmatical descriptions as “a 
Jand where thou sowest thy seed and waterest it with thy foot, 
asa garden of herbs.” In both countries the foot is used in 
guiding the water over the fields and gardens. The fields and 
gardens are covered with a network of tiny canals, from six 
inches to afoot in depth. The banks are of mud, and the bare- 
legged labourer guides the water by making a gap in each 
bank with his foot to let the water through, and closing the 
opening when enough water has passed. In this way he 
literally waters the seed with his foot. A tourin Egypt is an 
excellent preparation for a tour in Palestine. But what I may 
have to say on that and other aspects of the Holy Land must 
be reserved for another communication. M. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE APOLOGY FOR BOYCOTTING. 

{To THR Epirok oy THR “SPecrTaToR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. A. H. Cruickshank’s defence of “ Boycotting” is 
lame and misleading. He has shown a very pretty wit in 
evading the point of your argument that “ Home-rule must 
undoubtedly tend to throw Ireland into the hands of those 
gentlemen whose enthusiasm for treating a great many in- 
dustrious tenant-farmers like lepers has been published and 
preached to the world.” Now, it does not require much keen- 
ness of vision to see that your complaint is that, under Home- 
role, Ireland must be governed by those manly gentlemen 
who preached and practised the gentle art of “ boycotting.” 
Mr. Cruickshank does not deny your inference, but proceeds 
to apologise for this product of Irish Nationalism, and to 
show that, after all, this devil is not so black as it is painted. 
He begins by giving “the Home-rule view of the Irish 
agrarian problem ” thus :—‘ For a long period a large portion 
of the landed classes of that country treated their tenants 
unfairly by exacting severe rents and not living on their 
estates. The bitter feeling which this action caused was 
enhanced by their being to a certain extent of a different 
nationality to the tenants. The tenants showed this feeling 
at one time (sic) by boycotting those who were willing to take 
the farms of the evicted. Youcondemn the boycotting. The 
reply is—The wrong done by boycotting was inferior in 
quantity and quality to the antecedent injustice of many 
years.” 

If this be the Home-rule view of boycotting, it exhibits a 
very unpardonable amount of ignorance on the part of Home- 
rulers. In the first place, the ingenious use of the words “ at 
one time” suggests that boycotting belongs to the remote 
past when tenants had no legislative protection, and when 
“severe rents” were at the discretion of the landlord. 

This Home-rule view is quite blind to the fact that boy- 
cotting is an evil of very recent growth, and flourished at the 
time when the “ severe rents ” were not fixed by the landlords, 
but by Land Courts established under Mr. Gladstone’s régime. 
It ignores the fact that the evicted farms were, in most 
instances, farms for which the tenants resolutely refused to 
pay rent to the landlord, having been compelled to lodge it in 
the “ war chest ” of the Planof Campaign. And this precious 
Home-rule view of boycotting suppresses the fact that its 
victims were not confined to those who had taken evicted 
farms, but extended to shopkeepers, servants, schoolmasters, 
policemen, clergymen, and every individual, man, woman, or 
child, who offended the village tyrants of the National 
League. 





But surely this Home-rule view of boycotting is vitiated 
by a very glaring species of injustice. The reasoning is that 


‘because the landlords do not live on their estates, and are of 


“ different nationality,” and have been guilty of “ antecedent 
injustice ” to their tenants, therefore these tenants are acting 
quite naturally in boycotting even unto death not the land- 
lords themselves, but a different class of people altogether. 

It is strange that Mr. Cruickshank, when giving the “ Home- 
rule view ” of boycotting, did not also give your readers Mr. 
Gladstone’s view of the subject. “That which stands in the 
rear of boycotting, and without which it cannot be made 
thoroughly effective, is the murder that is not to be con- 
demned.” Yet, in face of these words, we are told that “the 
wrong done by boycotting is inferior in quantity and quality 
to the antecedent injustice of many years.” If this is the 
gospel according to Home-rule, I am now able to understand 
why that very watery substance called the “ Nonconformist 
conscience,” which was lashed into storm by Mr. Parnell’s 
sin, should have remained tranquil as a summer lake, while 
boycotting was made “thoroughly effective” by the maiming 
of cattle, the persecution of women, and the murder of men 
by those “babes and sucklings,” the National League, from 
whom Mr. Gladstone is now perfecting his praise, and to whom 
he is now, in his declining days, ready to throw a “ despicable 
minority” of his fellow-subjects, who have the misfortune of 
not being able to boast that they were ever consumed by a 
passion of “ inextinguishable hate” to England and her rule. 
—I an, Sir, &e., THomas HARRISON. 





SOLID VOTING. 
[To tHe Epitox or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—There was a General Election in the year 1841, and the 
County of Salop returned twelve Conservative Members, who 
were locally called the Twelve Apostles, Disraeli being one. 
A grand banquet was given in Shrewsbury to the twelve in 
November, and the excitement of the evening was considerably 
heightened by the receipt of the news, while Disraeli was 
speaking, of the birth of the Prince of Wales. In honour 
of the whole county having gone Tory, the Lord Powis of the 
day had a silver medal struck, and a twelve-pointed card was 
also issued, the name of a Member being printed on each point, 
an illustration of the Wrekin occupying the centre of the card. 
I am fortunate in possessing one of these cards, for they are 
now very rare. It wasin the same year, if I mistake not, that 
Essex went solidly Tory, her Members being known as the 
Essex Ten. Bedfordshire voted solid for Home-rule in 1886, 
and has gone similarly this year. Kent and Essex were as one 
man for the Union in ’86, and this year no fewer than ten 
counties have thus voted, to wit,—Salop, Sussex, Kent, Dorset, 
Hertford, Huntingdon, Middlesex, Rutland, Surrey, and 
Westmoreland.—I am, Sir, &c., R. St. J. CoRBET. 
Raven Cottage, Tunbridge Wells, August 15. 
ARMED ANTI-SLAVERY EXPEDITIONS. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—The Arab rising in Nyangwe is reported to be against 
the Belgian Anti-Slavery Expedition, and, whether true or 
not, the credit of the Society which I have the honour to 
represent appears to have suffered in public estimation. 
Will you kindly allow me to state in your world-wide columns 
that there is but one Anti-Slavery Society in England, viz., 
that which is called the British and Foreign; and that this 
Society has not only never sent out any armed expedition 
whatever, but by the terms of its constitution it is opposed 
to the employment of force for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, and believes that the only method of stopping that 
trade is to be found in the abolition of slavery itself?—I am, 
Sir, &e., Cuas. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, August 15th. 





DREAMS. 
[To ras EviTor or THe “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The subject of “ Dreams,” to which you have recently 
given admission into your columns, is one in which I take so 
much interest, and apon which I have speculated so long, that 
I must ask your permission to say a word or two about it. 

I once kept what I called a “ Liber Somniorum,” in which 
I related, from time to time, such dreams as appeared to me 





exceptionally strange or significant. No doubt there were 
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many to the relation of which it was impossible to give any 
completeness of connection, without supplying a good deal 
from waking invention ; but the reports were faithful on the: 
whole, and fairly represented the characteristics of the visions 
recorded. 

In this and in other ways I have made attempts for more 
than half-a-century to learn something for my moral, spiritual, 
and theological enlightenment by means of these mysterious 
visitants, but, I need hardly say, all in vain. I have read 
everything on the subject which happens to have fallen in my 
way (but, I admit, without anything deserving to be called 
research), and I do not find myself one whit the wiser for it. 
Descriptions of dreams, tracings of their production to causes 
and associations of various kinds, examples of their consisten- 
cies and inconsistencies, their prolepticisms and other marvels, 
have supplied me with abundant material for thought as well 
as amusement, but have never brought me, nor, as I believe, 
any one else, any nearer to the solution of the deep questions 
which the subject seems fairly to suggest. So far as regards 
the relations between mind and matter, body and soul, flesh 
and spirit, the visible and invisible worlds, and especially the , 
freedom and (if I may so call it) the mechanism of the human 
will, in their actions, reactions, and interactions—although 
these problems would seem to be capable of much illustration 
from dreamland, I have strained my eyes, without the smallest 
effect, in endeavouring to discover any. 

I presume that imagination is the faculty to the exercise of 
which dreaming must be attributed; and, inasmuch as the 
will is undoubtedly in complete abeyance during the process, 
we may, at any rate, infer that that faculty can work 
spontaneously in a remarkable degree. It seems to be a gift 
(as we say) of Nature, and not to be acquired by any cul- 
tivation—innate in the original constitution—an example 
of the rule “poeta nascitur”—zomry;—the maker, the 
originator, the inventor. But I may refer to my own case 
as indicative of a certain limitation to which this faculty 
may be subjected. I am (as I have said) emphatically a 
dreamer—one who never passes a night, unless it be quite 
sleepless, without dreaming—nay, seldom, if ever, takes even 
a nap in the daytime unvisited by Queen Mab. But I have 
no waking inventiveness of the same kind whatever. A father 
anda grandfather, one of whose delights it is to entertain 
children, I never could make up a story to amuse them for so 
much as five minutes; while I can tell them my dreams for 
half-an-hour together to their infinite enjoyment. 

To what extent, then, may dreams be supposed to be visita- 
tions ab extra, and to what extent do they spring from con- 
ditions purely internal? Can spiritual beings, good or evil, be 
conceived to have any agency in them? Which has the greater 
partin their generation, stomach, liver, brain, on the one hand, 
or, on the other, soul or spirit? Do they in any way afford 
ground for believing in the possibility of complete separation 
between the soul and the body, so that when every organ and 
function of the latter has come to an end, most or many of 
the operations of the former may survive? In our dreams we, 
in a manner, see without eyes, hear without ears, feel without 
touch ; why, then, may we not be able to do all these quite as 
well, if not better, when their material organs exist no longer ? 

And then as to moral responsibility. We say, do, feel, and 
think things in our dreams of which we conceive that we are 
utterly incapable, by reason of their evil nature, in our waking 
hours—for which it is impossible to suppose that we shall 
be held accountable by our Eternal Judge. Can it be that 
such things, done during waking hours, and in circumstances 
not conceived to constitute moral disease, may partake the 
irresponsible nature of such dreams? And if they may, to 
what extent, and under what conditions P 

Yet again, are dreams in any way designed for our moral 
guidance and instruction? There are certain kinds of them 
which frequently occur to every dreamer, as, ¢.g., the being too 
late for some sort of appointment or duty, the want of due 
Freparation for some requirement, the blundering and con- 
fusion in doing some work, and such-like nightmares, in an 
endless variety of sameness. Can these be sent to us as 
reminders of unpreparedness in a sense infinitely momentous ? 
Are they warnings against it? Are they whisperings—I 
might say cries—to the effect, “Be ready ;” “ Let your loins 
be girt about and your light burning”? 

And I would venture yet further in the direction of things 
spiritual. Am I peculiar, or can any of your correspondents 





| 
bear different witness, in never having had, during a long life 
of dreaming experiences, frequent and innumerably varied as 
have been the fantastic apparitions, any visit of a liy; 
creature, or any presence, even as for a moment, in a place, that, 
however strange and extraordinary, was essentially other 
than “ of the earth earthy.” I have travelled in sleep’s fancieg 
to lands, and held converse with persons, quite unknown to me 
except by report, and not always by that; but of those things 
and beings unseen about which I have read nearly every day of 
my life in “the Volume of the Book,” and in the existence of 
which I firmly and vividly believe, not one has ever been pre, 
sented to me either on my nightly pillow or in my afternoon 
arm-chair. Whyisthis? What inferences can be legitimately 
drawn from it? Can any? 

Let the psychologist return some reasonable answer 
to this question, and to the others which I have asked 
out of the many more which I could ask, and I wil) 
respectfully regard him as something better than a mere 
collector, registrar, and classifier of facts and phenomena, 
I will be grateful to him for the help he may afford 
towards the clearing up of difficulties which are amongst the 
most perplexing, the most profound, and, I may add, the most 
inestimably important that can engage human investigation. — 
Tan, Sir, &c., J. E. K, 








POETRY. 


THE WINDS’ STORY. 

Tur North Wind blew at night off the sea, 
Saying, “ Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me! 
I sing of the numbing winter’s breath, 
I sing of snow, and death. 
I bring in the wave with the broken spar, 
And the grey seas curling over the bar, 
Drifting at night from a cold bright star,— 

Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me!” 


The South Wind blew at noon off the sea, 

Singing, “ Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me! 

I sing of the golden buttercup breath, 

I sing the peace of death. 

I bring in the shells with the laughing tide, 

And follow the brown sails home, and slide 

In the drowsy heat down the meadow-side,— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me!” 


The East Wind blew at morn off the sea, 

Crying, “ Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me! 

I sing of the piercing iceberg’s breath, 

I sing the horror of death. 

And the tempest’s shriek in the rigging black, 

And the spindrift wreath and the rolling wrack, 

And the boat that never again comes back,— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, all of me!” 


The West Wind blew at dawn off the sea, 
Calling, “ Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me! 
I sing of the joyous salt sea-breath, 
I sing, There is no death! 
I murmur of sea-caves rosy and deep, 
And the glittering bay where the shoal-fish leap, 
And the lapse of the tide as it sinks to sleep,— 
Sorrowful, sorrowful, come to me!” 
A. E, GILLINGTON. 











BOOKS. 


—@—— 
THE POETESSES OF THE CENTURY.* 


WITH every wish to be polite, not to say gallant, to the 
poetesses in general (Mr. Miles discards the word poetess, and 
it is not an ideally satisfactory word, but it is the most con- 
venient one which has yet been invented, and we shall continue 
to use it), we are obliged to record our conviction that the 
poetic harvest garnered in this volume is a poor one. It would 
not be fair to judge the work of an individual poet by his 
averages, nor have we a right to demand that any single poet’s 
average shall be high. Under such a test, some of the greatest 





* The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Vol. V.: 
*‘ Joanna Baillie to Mathilde Blind.’’ London: Hutchinson and Co. 
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of poets would stagger. But we have a right to demand a 
high average of excellence in an anthology, and to judge 
such a book by its average; and judged by its average, 
this volume of selections from nineteenth-century poetesses 
is the worst anthology we have seen for a good while. 

Again, it would not be fair to measure the work of a 
confessedly minor poetess against that of a distinctly “ major” 
poet ; but we think it is fair to measure the work of minor 
poetesses, collectively, against that of minor poets; and 
such a comparison is greatly to the disadvantage of the 
former. The minor poets, as a rule,—we are alluding, of 
course, more especially to moderately favourable represen- 
tatives of their class, but the statement holds true, in general, 
even of the weaker ones,—evince a habit and faculty of self- 
criticism such as imply a power of holding their own produc- 
tions at arm’s-length, so to speak, objectifying them in their 
own eyes, and forming an estimate of them which in the 
nature of things cannot, of course, be quite independent, 
put which gives evidence of an honest endeavour after 
impartiality. The minor poetesses, on the contrary, leave in 
the mind of a critical reader an impression that they are apt 
to be content with anything whatever which they have once 
written; nothing seems to be subjected to a chastising or a 
sifting process; anything they have done appears to satisfy 
them. The cause is, in part at least, not far to seek. The 
poets can, in a measure, objectify their own work because 
its qualities are themselves usually more or less objec- 
tive, its themes more or less external to the writers’ 
minds; but the subject-matter of women’s poetry is nearly 
always some intensely personal and private emotion, which to 
the writers is so real, so momentous, and so profoundly in- 
teresting, as to throw utterly into the shade, so far as their 
own perception is concerned, the method and detail of 
its literary rendering. Our judgment is based upon a 
tolerably wide acquaintance with the work of living and de- 
ceased poetesses, in which we have encountered again and 
again the spectacle of a writer who, at her best, achieved no 
mean excellence, descending at other times to depths of bathos 
or dead levels of flatness which, in a writer of the male 
sex, would, generally speaking, have been simply incom- 
patible with any but the feeblest order of literary capability. 
As for the broad question of the marked inferiority of women 
in this highest department of literature, we believe we run 
little danger of contradiction in assuming such inferiority as 
practically beyond dispute,—for instance, France, Germany, 
and Italy have not a great poetess amongst them,—but it is 
an inferiority which does not extend in anything like the 
same degree to their general aptitude for literary perform- 
ance, and therefore we conclude that it is not to be referred 
to any disparity between the sexes in general intellectual 
power, but to some special limitation affecting the particular 
group of faculties which co-operate in the production of 
poetry. Speaking tentatively, and with no pretence to assur- 
ance—for the problem is difficult and obscure—we are dis- 
posed to think that the faculties in which women, otherwise 
intellectually gifted, are notably deficient, are imagination 
and construction. They are more practical-minded than men, 
—in numerous relations of life they show themselves less 
repelled by detail and routine,—and they are proportionately 
less capable of that abstraction from the empirical or matter- 
of-fact world which is of the essence of imaginative vision. 
In this connection it is worth noting that one rarely meets 
with a feminine mind having any bias towards mysticism. 
And as regards the faculty of construction, in which we believe 
women to be relatively lacking, there is in every noticeably 
fine poem—not excepting the most spontaneous and im- 
passioned—a conscious or unconscious basis of intellectual 
architectonics for which a certain rapid, impulsive, and un- 
deliberate habit observable in women disqualifies the female 
mind, 

As we have said, it is permissible to judge an anthology by 
itsaverages ; but one feels more pleasure in the contemplation 
of its best. Of course, two poetesses stand out pre-eminently 
in this volume, by virtue alike of endowment and accomplish- 
ment—Mrs. Browning and Miss Rossetti; and, in our opinion, 
the latter is the greater of the two. The selection from the 
former is accompanied by an admirably sympathetic preface 
from the pen of Mr. Ashcroft Noble, who, speaking of the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,” says:—“It was given to 
Mrs. Browning to render in perfect verse the very apotheosis 





of love,” and who describes that series of poems as “the 
noblest anthology for noble lovers which any literature has to 
show.” We cannot help wondering whether he has forgotten 
for the moment “ The Angel in the House,” which its author, 
we believe, now depreciates in favour of the more mystical, and 
at times supremely beautiful, but less lucid and compact, verse 
of “The Unknown Eros.” But, at all events, while doing 
full justice to the thoroughness with which Mr. Noble traces 
the development of Mrs. Browning’s genius and analyses its 
charm, we are compelled to dissent from the letter, while 
admiring the spirit, of some of his detailed criticisms. Thus, 
he endorses and repeatedly emphasises the view, which we 
believe pretty general, that in the “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” Mrs. Browning’s genius purified itself with triumphant 
completeness from the affectations and grotesque mannerisms 
which admittedly deform most of her earlier works ; but when 
we turn to his own selection from that very series of poems, 
we cannot but think his eulogium too unqualified. Here are 
two lines :— 
“The dancers will break footing, from the care 
Of watching up thy pregnant lips for more.” 
Do these lines attest Mrs. Browning’s emancipation from 
affected phraseology? Again: 
“ T will not soil thy purple with my dust, 
Nor breathe my poison on thy Venice-glass.” 
Will Mr. Noble maintain that this is anything but a fantastic 
and crude conceit? Once more: 
“My hair no longer bounds to my foot’s glee, 
Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle-tree, 
As girls do, any more.” 
Is this an example of natural and unforced expression? One 
more illustration shall suffice. She has been speaking of her 
lover’s “ first kiss” :— 
“The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 
That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 
The third upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state.” 
This last is surely rubbish of the most insufferable kind, 
and our examples have been drawn, as we said, from Mr. 
Noble’s own selection. We are far from insensible to the 
extreme beauty of some of the “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” and, on the whole, their diction is as pure and their 
form as admirable, as their spirituality is lofty and their 
emotion deep. But, all the same, there is an air of self- 
consciousness, a suggestion of “attitude” about them, which 
impair their charm. Mrs. Browning seems all the while to be 
watching the spectacle of her own emotions, with scarcely 
disguised interest in so beautiful and impressive an exhibition. 

Miss Rossetti—‘‘ this mystic and remote, yet homely and 
simple, genius,” as Mr. Arthur Symons, in a very interesting 
piece of prefatory criticism and exposition, calls her—seems 
to us, as we said, a greater writer than Mrs. Browning. Her 
range of emotion is, perhaps, somewhat narrow; hers is a 
sequestered and cloistral spirit, and her vision of the world 
is tinged with an almost ascetic gloom; but her powers of 
expression belong to that order of which the peculiar distine- 
tion is the attainment of almost the highest ends by a 
wonderful restraint and husbandry of means—an effect which 
cannot be better exemplified than by a comparison of some 
of her sonnets, with their apparently limited vocabulary, their 
almost childlike simplicity of diction, and their profoundly 
pathetic charm, with the accumulated colour and laboured 
ornament which render the sonnets of her more celebrated 
brother so rich and so ineffectual. 

Probably the best “songstress” of the century, as distin- 
guished from poetess, was Lady Nairn, and the selection from 
her well-known Volkslieder is prefaced by some admirable 
remarks of Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s, who also contributes excel- 
lent biographical and critical accounts of Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Landon, Jean Ingelow, and Mrs. Augusta Webster. Dr. 
Garnett considers that, “after George Eliot’s,” Sara 
Coleridge’s was “the most powerful female mind which has 
as yet addressed itself to English literature.” Her verse, 
however, is correct rather than interesting. The same dis- 
cerning critic elsewhere remarks, that, “as a rule, it is the 
merit of poetesses to be easy and fluent: their fault to go 
playfully rippling round the difficulties with which they ought 
to grapple.” Some of the prefatory notices are rather apolo- 
getic, their writers not being able to get up any more enthu- 
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siasm than is involved in the description of this or that 
poem as “not without merit,” or “far from destitute of 
ability.” Various other “critical” prefaces are on the whole 
colourless; but this cannot be said of Mr. W. B. Yeats’s 
account of Miss O’Leary, “the Fenian poet.” Mr. Yeats 
says :—‘‘ It may be that a troubled history and the smouldering 
unrest of agitation and conspiracy are good for the making of 
ballads. Ifthis be so, Miss O’Leary lived amid surroundings 
of an ideal kind, for all her life she was deep in the councils 
of Fenianism.” The “ideality” of those surroundings is 
delicious. 

Mr. Noble makes an ingenious defence of George Eliot’s 
poetry, as against the somewhat depreciatory judgment of 
Mr. Dowden, Mr. Hutton, and Mr. Oscar Browning. After 
quoting their concurrent opinions, Mr. Noble says :— 

“The verdict sounds very formidable, but it may lose some of 

its formidableness if we see in it only an illustration of a habit 
which has recently been growing among the critics of demanding 
in all poetry the presence of certain characteristics which 
necessarily belong only to poetry of the lyrical kind,—an 
effusion, an abandonment, a sense as of a pulse beating in 
the verse. Poetry has, in fact, been too exclusively identified 
with song, whereas many conceptions which are purely 
poetical, and which clothe themselves in verse as naturally and 
Inevitably as other conceptions clothe themselves in prose, are 
not of a nature to ally themselves with song or to allow of being 
sung.” 
This reminds us of Lowell’s remark about the old question 
as to the validity of Pope’s claims as a poet,—viz., that it 
was an irrelevant matter, because, after all, whether Pope were 
a great poet or not, he was at any rate a great writer. In the 
abstract, we are rather inclined to take sides with Mr. Noble 
against the combined force of Mr. Dowden, Mr. Hutton, and 
Mr. Oscar Browning; but in this particular instance our con- 
tention would be, that although there is such a thing (para- 
doxical as it may sound) as great poetry of a prosaic kind— 
Dryden is a typical illustration—George Eliot herself cannot 
be ranked high in the class of writers who produce that some- 
what hybrid species of literature. 

Mr. Miles has, we think, made a mistake in filling a great 
portion of this volume with selections from poetesses in 
whom posterity cannot possibly take an interest, and whose 
names hardly convey a definite suggestion of any sort to the 
reader’s mind. 





OLD TOURAINE.* 

THIs useful and interesting book will be welcome to all who 
care for France and French history, and especially to those 
who know and love the old provinces on the Loire. No other 
part of France, perhaps, has so much varied historical interest, 
from Charles Martel at Tours to Henry V.’s visits to Cham- 
bord, where the letter was written which finally ruined the 
Legitimist cause. It is as well to be able to understand that 
Henry’s logic was inevitable and fine, if unfortunate. The 
last of the Bourbons could not, for any reason, have'turned 
his back on the white flag. 

This was a fitting touch with which to close the long 
romantic history of royalty in Touraine. In French pro- 
vincial life now, there is nothing at all to strike the 
imagination: all splendour has departed. Touraine, however, 
as well as its neighbouring provinces, has an attractive charm 
which only partly depends upon the past. Touraine, to begin 
with, is a country where a climate not unlike that of England 
is touched into perfection by sunshine of a southern brilliancy. 
Those old, half-mythical springs and summers of England, 
which we suppose, on the authority of the poets, to have 
existed long ago, must always have been quite occasional 
visitors to this country. But when English poetry and love 
of Nature were first springing into life, English Kings were 
also Counts of Anjou, and the communication was constant 
between England and these provinces. The exquisite April, 
the shining, flowery May, the rich summer of Anjou and 
Touraine inspired English poets in those days. Touraine, in 
July, is full of red-gold cornfields; its vine-covered slopes are 
brilliant green, its grass is rich and long under beautiful 
trees by clear streams, and there is no sharp breath in any air 
that moves under that dazzling blue sky. 

Mr. Cook touches some of the beauty of Touraine when he 
says :— 

“Here the grass is as green in August as in May among the 





* Old Touraine : the Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. B 
Theodore Andrea Cook, M.A. 2vols, London: Percival and Co. Y oe. ; " 











orchards and the groves. Look across the river at the other 

and it will be seen hanging in the air, so faithfully is cloud ang 
sky reflected in the stream. The sands that line the river's bed 
are fringed with willows, bending down as if to sip its Waters . 
poplars, aspens, and acacias shade the stream, where countless 
little islets break the silver current.” 

This is the valley of the Loire; and the mention of the grea; 
river suggests the names of its tributaries, the Cher, the Tndre, 
the Vienne, reminding us also of those “famous chiteauy” 
royal and other, which even in their decay give its chief dis. 
tinction to Touraine. Blois, Amboise, Chaumont, Langeaig 
grandly overlooking the wide Loire; Chenonceanx, wonderfully 
beautiful, lonely on her terraces, with her long bridge across the 
Cher, which has gently washed her foundations for nearly four 
hundred years; Azay-le-Rideau, her rival in Renaissance 
beauty, with a quieter and less magical story to tell, mirrored in 
the green and stealing Indre, which higher up guards the stately 
walls and the dungeons of Loches; Chinon, a ruin, with the 
oldest history of all, and the most interesting to English 
people, standing high above the Vienne which divides 
Touraine from Anjou. Then Chambord, alone and very sad 
among the remains of her forests, must not be forgotten 
among the great houses of Touraine; and the most famous of 
older castles, Plessis-les-Tours, must not pass without men. 
tion, though now a mere uninteresting ruin, with hardly any 
trace of its former greatness left. Other chateaux described 
here, such as Cheverny and Beauregard, are no doubt bean. 
tiful and interesting in their own way, but possess little of 
the historical associations which have made the rest objects 
of the world’s pilgrimage. 

The author of the present book gives a full and satisfactory 
history and description of all the chateaux we have mentioned, 
He does not quite confine himself to Touraine, allowing the 
history of Chinon and Henry II. to carry him on to Fontey. 
rault, which does not belong to Touraine, but to the hardly 
less interesting province of Anjou,—a full account of 
which has therefore no business here. The town of Saumur, 
too, being entirely Angevin, has no claim to be described in a 
book on Touraine, and this is not made quite clear. Not, of 
course, that there is any objection to its being included in 
what is practically a historical guide to all this part of the 
Loire. 

If we were to suggest a fault in a book which must please 
all lovers of Touraine, it would be that Mr. Cook has 
attempted a little too much. He thoroughly describes the 
chateaux, their architecture, their present state, everything 
that is to be seen in and out of them. His account of their 
picture galleries, especially rich in the Clouet school, will 
attract artists. He tries to make the old walls live again by 
taking us back to the days of kings and queens and favourites 
who reigned there, describing pageants and festivities by the 
help of the old chronicles, and enlarging on the characters of 
all those—Plantagenets, Valois, Medicis, Bourbons—who were 
attracted to Touraine in the golden days of Chinon, Blois, 
Chenonceaux, Chambord. He also gives a history of those 
who, in the time of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., suffered in 
the prisons of Loches. All this is very good, as long as the 
background remains the same. In a book like this, which is 
not a history of the French Kings, but of the chateaux of 
Touraine, the background, the scene, ought to be of more im- 
portance than the figures. They should be drawn for it, not 
it for them. Mr. Cook might as well, we think, have followed 
Henry II. through English history, or Mary Stuart through 
her whole life and reign, as Charles VIII. through his Italian 
wars, or three Dukes of Orléans through all their adventures, 
because they spent part of their lives at Amboise and at Blois. 
Neither was it necessary to tell the whole history of Lodovico 
Sforza, because he spent his last years in the dungeons of 
Loches, nor to give Louis XII.’s reign in full, because his life 
and that of Anne of Bretagne were much connected with 
Touraine. For these reasons we especially enjoy Mr. Cook’s 
account of Chinon, keeping to what actually happened at the 
castle, and also the way in which he first tells the fascinating 
story of Chenonceaux. 

Many persons, no doubt, will much appreciate all the 
history and biography that Mr. Cook gives them in connec- 
tion with the chateaux of Touraine. But we fancy that 
many of them will be persons who have not already mounted 
the wonderful staircase of Chambord—which, by the way, is 
far from being unique—or climbed the hill at Chaumont 
between haycocks and flowering bushes and the shining 
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or gathered wild flowers on a soft and dreamy day 
roofs of Loches, glad to have escaped from the cold 
s below; or watched Azay reflected in the lazy Indre. 
people who have done all this and much more in that quiet, 
solitary Way which means the deepest mental enjoyment, and 
furnishes the mind with pictures to last its life, are content to 
jgten to the story that the old walls and towers themselves 
ig], and are satisfied. with the fewest and barest facts of 
history and biography that give the imagination something 
to work upon. But to the more practical kind of tourist Mr. 
Cook’s book will be invaluable. He will not be foolish 
enough to take the advice we feel inclined to give : Read 
the book before you visit Touraine—and forget it! Or 
yather, remember such parts of it as are really helpful; 
and these indeed are many, for itis full of useful information, 
and tells a traveller everything he ought to know about 
Touraine. The illustrations, some original, some from familiar 
photographs, are very pretty and very interesting, and the 
appendix is delightful. The excellent index also adds greatly 
to the value of the book. 
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MR. MAURICE’S LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS.* 
Most of Mr. Maurice’s theological books consisted of “ Lin- 
coln’s Inn Sermons.” Those by which he is best known, and 
which made most impression in his time, as “Theological 
Essays,” and “ The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament,” 
were first given in this form. But the title is here given 
toa series of discourses published under peculiar circum- 
stances. Mr. Maurice’s afternoon congregation at Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel was of a fluctuating kind. Many men who felt 
that his teaching had given life to their conceptions of faith 
and practice, were obliged to be content with very rare 
opportunities of hearing him. There were laymen who lived 
ata distance; there were clergymen, commonly occupied with 
their own duties, to whom the chance of a leisure Sunday, 
when they might get a lesson of how to teach, came very 
seldom. It was thus that in November, 1856, a scheme was 
devised by which absent disciples might regularly enjoy the 
utterances of the “ prophet,”—to use again a name which was 
then a familiar word. There was a list of subscribers—if the 
actual list still exists, it would have been a most interesting 
prefix to these volumes—and the sermons were regularly 
printed week by week, Mr. Maurice handing the manuscript 
of the discourse to one of the subscribers before he left the 
chapel. This arrangement remained in force for three years, 
the last of the “ Lincoln’s Inn Sermons” bearing the date of 
November 20th, 1859. In the course of the following year, 
Mr. Maurice left the Chaplaincy of Lincoln’s Inn for the 
Incumbency of St. Peter’s, Vere Street. One characteristic 
incident in connection with the matter may be appropriately 
quoted from Colonel Maurice’s Life of his father. At the 
end of the first half-year, the friend who had managed 
the publication handed over to Mr. Maurice the balance 
of subscriptions which remained after the cost had been 
defrayed. The preacher received it as a “donation,” though 
ithad certainly been earned as fairly and as hardly as any— 
no man ever corrected his sermons more laboriously than Mr. 
Manrice, often erasing page after page—and he appropriated it 
to a purpose in connection with the Working Men’s College 
which involved the giving up of an opinion of his own. 

The republication. of these sermons—some hundred and 
twenty in number—which have been for some time unpro- 
curable, will be welcome to many readers. That it will not 
affect the general estimate of the preacher’s work as a theo- 
logian need hardly be said. Mr. Maurice’s place in the history 
of religious thought is well marked. It was said, not long ago, 
that his influence had diminished. That was probably true, 
so far as direct impressions are concerned. The preachers 
and thinkers who expressly refer or even consciously feel 
their obligations to him, are doubtless fewer than they 
were five-and-thirty years ago, say at the time when 
these sermons were delivered. But every school of thought 
has felt the touch of his teaching, has had its views 
broadened, its grasp of truth strengthened by it. And 
One special use of these volumes, with their wide range 
of subjects, will be to make this fact more manifest. 
They contain the whole of Mr. Maurice’s pulpit addresses 
for three years, during which the mention of his name roused 








* Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. By Frederick Denison 
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enmity among many, suspicion among most of his contem- 
poraries. They dealt with every topic which a preacher 
keenly interested in all that was going on about him, and 
connecting all with the message which he felt bound to deliver, 
would feel himself called upon to treat; and yet there is 
almost nothing which would rouse the old dislike and hostility. 
This, of course, does not mean that the various schools would 
not miss something to which they attach importance, but 
the sense of fullness would more than compensate for the 
sense of defect. A preacher who should be called upon 
to address, say, a conference for re-union of Churches, 
in language which should be distinctively Christian, and 
which his hearers would feel to be positive and construc- 
tive, without being dividing, could not do better than 
form himself after the model of these discourses, and fill 
himself with the spirit with which they are instinct. 

That this excellence is due to the resolute way in which 
Mr. Maurice sought for principles in every subject which he 
handled, will be acknowledged by all who know what his work 
was. It must be confessed that sometimes, when we want to 
get details and applications of principle from him, we are 
disappointed. There is a sermon, for instance (Vol. VLI., p. 41), 
on “ Excommunication,” the text being that difficult passage 
in 1 Cor. v. 5-6, where St. Paul says, in reference to the 
sinner in the Corinthian Church, that he has “judged ..... 
to deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh.” Does this mean, as Beza and others would have it, 
the destruction of pride and lust by repentance, or something 
that might be compared with the blinding of Elymas, or even 
the death of Ananias and Sapphira? This is a doubt which 
Mr. Maurice will not resolve. His sermon, so far, is unsatis- 
fying, yet it is full of profound truth, and is far more 
instructive than the most ingenious and even convincing 
solution of the exegetical difficulty would have been. 

But where the applications of principles are matters of 
practical ethics no one can speak more plainly. One of the 
noblest discourses in the six volumes is the last, preached at a 
time when there was much talk about the possibilities of 
invasion, and the volunteer movement was in the flush of its 
early enthusiasm. After speaking of electoral corruption, an 
evil which now, one is glad to think, is scotched, if not killed, 
he uses some plain words about sexual vice, and goes on :— 

“T speak of this subject in connection with passing events, 
because the real force of a country, which it opposes to an 
invader, must lie in the young men of its different classes. I 
believe that with reference to them we may be deceived by a false 
and mischievous analogy. It may be said that our armies abroad 
have been anything but pure and self-restraining, and yet that 
they have done great deeds. The fact cannot be gainsaid. Who 
does not rejoice that such deeds have been possible, and that men 
who have yielded to many temptations, have taken part in those 
deeds ; so showing that there was a noble and divine element in 
them which that which was contradicting it could not subdue, 
and which either great crises, or the habitual feeling of discipline 
and duty, could call forth into triumphant vigour? That divine 
element, one may confidently trust, would be awakened in num- 
bers by the holier task of defending their own soil and the graves 
of their fathers. But it should be also remembered, that if it is 
crushed beforehand by the recklessness of dissipation, and the 
meanness which continually accompanies recklessness, this motive 
may be found far less prevalent and inspiring than the sense of 
shame and dishonour, which is worked into the very nature of the 
professed soldier. The citizen must be braced to a work which is 
not his customary one, by motives which the trained servant of 
the camp can in a measure dispense with. And if he has done all 
that in him lies to deprive himself of that preparation,—if he has 
cultivated the habits which make his hearth and home indifferent, 
even distasteful to him,—it is an idle dream that the mere name 
of defender, however much he may prize it while it is a mere 
name and has only to do with holiday exercises, will give him the 
courage which is demanded for action. Nay, if he has that 
courage as a gift from above, if it has been nurtured in an English 
school, the shame for evil deeds, the sense of alienation from those 
whose counsels he has despised, the difficulty of making out to 
himself what it can signify whether a country should be free or 
enslaved, may lead him, as it has led so many others, to sell to 
the best bidder the faculties which sin has not been able to ex- 
tinguish. Especially is this likely to be the case if he has yielded 
to another form of evil, more characteristic perhaps of our times 
than that to which I last alluded, and I should say more debasing 
and withering. Debts and gambling might turn a bold spirit, 
like Catiline’s, into a conspirator against the order of society in 
his land. How many more have they turned into betrayers of 
their country to some foreigner, whose success might rid them of 
a burden, and secure to them a reward! Surely this spirit, the 
spirit of extravagance and the passion for getting money by any 
means, the most adventurous, the least toilsome being the best, 
must do more than anything to destroy the patriotism of a people, 





to create mutual suspicions, to make the pursuit of a common and 
| general end impossible; to encourage therefore the hope of any 
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one looking greedily at our territory, or only wishing to humble 
us on that one point upon which all, from the highest to the 
lowest, seem to be most sensitive. And has not the money-getting, 
gambling habit of mind, exactly that indefinable, diffusive, pene- 
trating character, which corresponds to the description of spiritual 
wickedness,—wickedness which the sharpest swords cannot touch, 
or the best devised laws provide against ?” 

The two series “ On the Eucharist,” notably the discourse 
on “ The Eucharist considered in its Relation to Confession 
and Absolution” (Vol. IV., 140-158) ; “ Homilies,” 1-2, in the 
same volume, “ On National Celebrations ;” and “ History and 
Government in India ;” may be mentioned as specially valuable 
in a rich treasure-house of spiritual thought. 





THE SWISS CONFEDERATION.* 

TuIs is one of aseries of “Studies in Historical and Political 
Science,” intended for the edification of that singularly 
named institution, the Johns Hopkins University. It is 
introduced by a preface, in which the author states that» 
“when I began these studies, there was no adequate work 
upon Swiss government in the English language.” We do 
not, of course, know when Mr. Vincent began his studies, but 
there was published in 1889 an excellent work upon The Swiss 
Confederation by Sir Francis Adams, at one time her Majesty’s 
Minister at Berne, and Mr. C. D. Cunningham, which, being 
at least as careful and as accurate as the one before us, 
and infinitely more entertaining, certainly deserved some- 
thing more than the casual and somewhat contemptuous 
mention which is made of it in Mr. Vincent’s bibliography. 
The author further claims the sympathy of the Johns 
Hopkinsians for his book on the ground that his “ American 
nativity has given him some measure of appreciation and of 
impartiality,” while other writers on the same subject had 
been handicapped by not being “personally accustomed to 
democratic institutions.” "We have not, however, found any- 
thing remarkably democratic in tone about the work before 
us, unless it be an odd inclination to describe the Holy 
Roman Emperor by the title of King. Perhaps it may be 
considered suitable in democratic circles to affect a certain 
confusion of mind regarding titles of this sort. Our readers 
will remember that the immortal M. Cardinal had such an 
aversion to the very name of King, that even when he had 
four cards of that objectionable rank in his hand at bézique, 
thereby scoring eighty points, he would only condescend to 
declare them as “‘ Quatre-vingt de choses!” Very likely this 
is also the fashionable tone in the cultured circles of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The Swiss Confederation, however, presents at all times a 
profitable subject of study, and one that is too little regarded 
in general. It is one of the oddest little Governments on the 
face of the earth, full of queer survivals and makeshift 
arrangements that go on tiding over one difficulty after 
another, but should apparently, according to all previous 
experience, cease to act some day. It is a consolation to think 
that history seldom does what it ought to do, or we fear that 
the curious little agglomeration of federated Republics would 
gradually fade away and be replaced by some one prosaic 
nineteenth-century structure, equal and regular in all its 
parts, and profoundly uninteresting. But though the tendency 
to centralisation is undoubtedly growing, the Swiss peasant 
is conservative about his little political arrangements, and the 
change cannot be made without his express consent ; and even 
the more advanced politicians of the towns look back with 
some uneasiness to the times when the Helvetic Republic, one 
and indivisible, was forced upon their reluctant fathers at the 
point of the bayonet, by the faddists of the French Revolu- 
tion. That one practical experience of the brotherhood of 
mankind—of the “Sois mon frére, ou je te tue” order—had 
other effects, too, upon the Swiss, who have since that day 
shown a decided distrust of strange Republics; they did try 
the experiment of a Constitution modelled as much as possible 
upon that of the United States, but had to change back again 
to a system more in their old style. Indeed, the Swiss—who 
is seldom troubled with over-modesty—rather imagines that 
it is good for the rest of the world to live under monarchical 
governments; it shows more clearly the superiority of his own 
people in being able to govern themselves. 

As a rule, the outsider thinks himself sufficiently instructed 
if he knows that there exists in Switzerland an institution 
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called the Referendum, by which laws which hay. 
through both Chambers of the Parliament can be y 
the people for subsequent approval. If he also knows that 
the people have the power of initiating legislation by a popula 
vote, he may well feel himself to be wiser than hig fellows 
But, as a point of fact, the Referendum, though itself of specia) 
interest, is only one ont of many peculiar institutions at Present 
existing in the Confederation. It is the survival of the old 
days when the Diet of the Confederated States could be con 
voked by any one of them for any special occasion, and dele. 
gates would be sent by the other Cantons ad audiendym et 
referendum, to hear, that is, what proposition or complaint the 
conveners had to make, and then return to lay it before the 
people who had sent them for consideration. It can now be 
applied to any Federal law which is not declared urgent} 
the National and States’ Councils, on the request of thirty 
thousand voters or of eight Cantons. Urgent measures become 
law from the time they have passed the two Chambers ang 
been promulgated by the Federal Council. The Referendum 
is also applied in Cantonal legislation in seventeen Cantons. 
in about half of these it is compulsory, sometimes jn 
cases of all measures passed by the State Legislature, 
sometimes only in financial matters; in others jt js 
optional; and the power of initiative exists in some of these 
Cantons, but not in others. There is no Cantonal Referendum 
in the case of Uri, Glarus, or Fribourg, the two sections 
of Unterwaldev, or the two half-Cantons of Appenzell. Inal] 
of these, with the exception of Fribourg, the business of State 
is transacted in the old fashion of the days of Walther Fiirst 
and Arnold von der Melchthal, by the Landsgemeinde, the 
open-air Parliament of all adult males in the Canton, which 
meets once a year for the transaction of the yearly business, 
These Cantons are all small, and primitive in their ways, and 
this style of legislation amply meets their wants. There js, 
however, an amount of commercial progress in Glarus and the 
Protestant division of Appenzell, Ausser-Rhoden, which may 
lead to changes in this respect. The Canton of Fribourg 
offers the most extreme contrast to the raral Conservative 
States which are governed by Landsgemeinden. Fribourg is, 
in the midst of all the confusion of various types of democracy 
exemplified in other Cantons, a kind of little model Republic. 
All authority here is centralised, all power delegated by 
degrees from the outermost circle of electors to the nucleus of 
government called the State Council, which is elected by the 
Grand Council—the elective assembly of the Canton—for the 
same five years’ term for which the latter is appointed. The 
Judges of the Cantonal High Court owe their election to the 
same Grand Council. The Referendum can only be admitted 
in Fribourg in the case of a projected change of the Con- 
stitution. 
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One abatement from the usefulness of the Referendum 
system, we are often told in Switzerland, and we are 
strongly inclined to believe, is that the constituencies 
become more careless about the Members whom they 
return. There are at present in Switzerland four political 
parties, counting the new group of Socialists, who are 
at present of no great importance, but whose growth may 
lead to results of the most vital importance to the Con- 
federation. The other three are called, as in most Continental 
Legislatures, the parties of the Right, Centre, and Left, accord- 
ing to their position in the Chambers. The Centre, oncea 
formidable party, has now dwindled down to an insignificant 
group of moderate politicians; the important divisions are 
the Left or Radical Party, which aims at greater centralisation 
and at the separation of Church and State, and the Right or 
Conservative body, which desires to keep the separate legisla- 
tion of the Cantons intact, and defends the interests of the 
Churches—especially the Roman Catholic Church—at pre- 
sent supported by the State. The sense of the country 
appears to be decidedly with the former; in such cases as the 
military organisation, the necessity of greater centralisation 
is generally felt, and the unification of law is only opposed 
on grounds of sentimental Conservatism. Representing the 
majority of the country, the Left does, indeed, count the 
greater number of Members in the Federal Assemblies, but it 
appears beyond doubt that many of these are supported at 
the triennial elections by persons professing entirely different 
opinions, while well-known Conservative Deputies have in 
other cases the votes of many of the warmest adherents of 





the Progressive Party. This reason of this is, in the first 
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place, the voter’s conviction that his representative can do him 


little harm ; most enactments of the Parliament will come back 
to him for confirmation, if there is any necessity for it, and 
on the great questions touching the Constitution, which are 
the chief points at issue between the two parties, he is 
especially sure of being able to give his own personal vote. 
Qn the other hand, the candidate he votes for is probably a 
well-tried public servant, of whose efficiency to transact the 
Federal business he is assured. 

Practically nothing more than this latter quality is required 
in the Federal Chambers. The Members are simply practical 
men who transact the affairs of the State; a mere posing 
orator would be at once rejected by the constituencies, whose 
only desire is to secure steady attention to the despatch of 
pusiness. In nothing is this quality better displayed than in 
the formation and functions of the Executive. The Federal 
Council, as it is called, consists of seven members chosen at 
their first meeting by the Federal Assemblies, who in most 
cases reappoint old members without regard to party. Mr. 
Vincent tells us that, “of the Cabinet of 1889, one had been 
in service since 1863, another since 1866, and nearly all more 
than one term.” We believe that Dr. Welti, President of the 
Confederation for 1891, was originally elected by the party of 
the Centre in the days of its power. Even new elections are 
not usually upon party lines, as there is a kind of tacit agree- 
ment for the representation of minorities, religious or political. 
There is also a certain Cantonal feeling which makes it a sine 
qué non that Ziirich and Berne should each be represented, 
while other States more or less take their turn. The seven 
members of the Federal Council are the Ministers of Home 
and Foreign Affairs, War, Finance, Police, Industry and 
Agriculture, and Posts and Railways respectively ; one of them 
is chosen President for the year, and is thereby at the same time 
President of the Confederation, but the Swiss President has 
little honour in his office, being perhaps the least prominent 
head of acountry in Europe. Even the Captains-Regent of San 
Marino have at least a higher place above their fellow-citizens 
than this hard-worked official, who, though he receives foreign 
Ministers’ letters of credence and recall in the name of the 
Confederation, is practically no more than the Chairman of a 
Board, all the pomp and majesty of his office having been 
cut away by good-hearted colleagues who desired to save him 
trouble. The whole Federal Council, besides departmental 
and administrative duties, is chiefly busied with preparing 
Bills for the Chambers, as our own Government does,—with 
this difference, that if a Swiss Minister’s Bill is rejected by the 
Assemblies, or by the Referendum, after having been approved 
by the Assemblies, he is in no way called upon to resign his 
functions, any more than the Permanent Under-Secretary of 
an English Department who has drafted a Bill for his superior, 
the responsible Minister. The position of the Federal Council, 
who are elected solely for business, not for party purposes, 
does, indeed, offer a considerable resemblance to that of our 
Permanent Under-Secretaries. 

All would be for the best in the best of governments, were 
it not for certain little flaws in the arrangements between the 
Federal and Cantonal authorities, which come painfully to the 
front at times. If a Canton will not obey orders, what is a 
poor Federal Council to do? It can send a special envoy to 
negotiate, but the Canton will probably politely ignore his 
suggestions. It is true that the Council can be nasty at times. 
It can quarter additional troops on an offending Canton, and 
make the latter pay for them, or—a still more efficacious plan 
—it can detain Federal money granted in aid of public works 
in that locality, and refuse to pay till the Canton behaves 
itself. This last expedient is usually successful. In case of 
actual revolution, it can, of course, call out the troops, as was 
done in the recent case of Ticino. The value of these same 
troops is a much-disputed question. The Swiss military 
system is capital on paper; but whether its army would 
be of any particular use in war, is another matter. The 
present writer once met a Swiss officer who gave him the 
most dismal accounts of the yearly training which the Federal 
soldiers have to go through. According to this officer, 
the men were very rarely sober during any part of the 
time, and would not obey orders even when they were; but as 
he had previously served in an army which is famed through- 
out Europe for punctilious strictness on the minutest points 
of discipline, we are inclined to hope that he criticised too 
severely. The soldiers are not pretty to look at, but the 


Army would probably be efficient for ordinary purposes of 
defence, and for attack, of course, it would never be needed. 
Probably the greatest danger to which the Confederation 
would be exposed in case of war, would be the snapping-up of 
some outlying portion, such as the great commercial emporium 
of Geneva by France; or Bale, which boasts of being for its 
size the richest city in Europe, by Germany. Supposing the 
attacking Power went no further, we doubt the Swiss capacity 
to repulse it ; especially as it would be as difficult to keep up any 
protracted warfare with the present Swiss Army as it would 
have been with the men of Sempach and Morgarten. 





A GAMEKEEPER’S LIFE.* 


Mr. WILKINS might have been more fortunate in his editors. 
The efforts of the two gentlemen who act as his supporters 
on his entry into the novel field of literature have contrived 
to give an effect of muddle to a narrative which did not want 
editing, and have contributed to it an affected preface and a 
few remarkably silly notes. The work is styled an auto- 
biography; it is duly written in the first person, yet the 
gamekeeper talks of his “biographers,” and occasionally 
drops, not indeed into poetry, but into phrases unto which 
he was not born. The explanation is, we suppose, that one or 
both of the editors wrote from Mr. Wilkins’s notes, and occa- 
sionally doctored the material. They have omitted a careful 
revision of proofs,—there are several defects in the printing 
of the book. 

All sincere records of the real lives and experiences of 
human beings have a certain attractiveness; in the record 
before us, truth is readily recognised, and a character which 
has its points of interest is frankly revealed. Mr. Wilkins is 
evidently a very honest person, who has always acted up to 
the standard of his duty to his employers, and is therefore to 
be respected; but his narrative is calculated to make the 
reader wish (unless, indeed, he belongs to the large class 
for whom killing something “i’ the season o’ the year” is 
one of the great delights of life) that such duties could be 
abolished by the force of public opinion. We doubt whether 
we ought to boast of our civilisation so much as we do, con- 
sidering that “sport,” of the kind gamekeepers minister to, is 
one of its leading features. These are reflections inspired not 
only directly by the equable narration of systematic cruelty 
as belonging to the elementary education of a keeper, for the 
chapters concerning “ trapping, snaring, and other matters,” 
and “ poachers’ dogs, and how to kill them,” furnish a com- 
plete guide to those fine arts, and are masterly from the’ 
points of view of the keeper and his successive employers, but 
indirectly by a curious feature of the book. From first to 
last there is not in it a suggestion of even consciousness of 
any beauty in rural Nature, or any influence exerted by the 
country places the writer has lived in for so many years; 
not the slightest touch of description, no evidence that he 
ever discerned in the woods or the fields anything but localities 
for breeding and killing creatures, and for catching poachers 
under more or less favourable circumstances. No one expects 
a gamekeeper to be a poet, even of Mr. Carlyle’s “dumb” 
variety; but the total absence of any sense of his surronnd- 
ings in the case of a remarkably intelligent man is at least 
noticeable. 


There is some unconscious humour in Mr. Wilkins’s ex- 
position of the great principles of gamekeeping ; this comes 
out chiefly when he is most earnest and dogmatic. A chapter 
on cubs, foxes, and vixens is really amusing; the keeper 
being so tolerant of the weakness of certain gentlemen for the 
rearing of foxes, and so anxious to impress upon beginners 
that they must not contend with this weakness, detrimental 
as it is to the “game” interests. “If you live with a 
gentleman who is a fox-rearer,” he says, “ and will have foxes, 
do your best to rear them, for one brace of foxes is more to 
him than twenty brace of pheasants. I speak from experience, 
as I once lived as keeper with a real fox-rearer. [He alludes 
afterwards to this enthusiast as “the Reverend.”] You may 
be very sure, if you live with such a man, that he will prove 
you and find out if you are true to him in rearing foxes. I 
say this as a warning to keepers who take places where foxes 
are considered before pheasants, and I caution them to be 
straightforward with such masters, because if they are not, 





* The Autobiography of an English Gamekeeper. Edited by Arthur H, Byng 





and Stephen M, Stephens. Illustrated, London: Fisher Unwin, 
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their masters will soon find them out.” Then he suggests a 
cunning method of “moving on” the fox families, beginning 
with a precept on which he lays great stress. It is—do not 
shoot the vixen and feed the cubs yourself. Thisis, it appears, 
a practice with unreflecting gamekeepers. The whole lesson, 
in imaginary dialogue, is too long for quotation, but here is a 
racy extract :— : 

“If you have no vixen, the cubs have no mother to lead them 

away to other covers some miles off from yours, which she will 
do if youspare her life. The [dead] vixen knew where these covers 
were; but the cubs don’t know anything about them, and they 
never will, unless they get hunted to them, which is not likely to 
happen, for they will probably be killed by the hounds before they 
can find out these covers. ‘Thus your cubs keep to the woods 
where they were bred, and you have them always at home, right 
in among your young tame birds, killing them in the daytime for 
pastime, and at night for amusement. This, then, is the result of 
your own folly in killing the vixen, for had you not done s0, she 
would have taken a brace of her cubs to East End Woods, 
another to Ugleg Park, and two more to Takely Forest, six cubs 
out of your way, feeding on your neighbour’s game, and only one 
left at home for you to keep...... The other plan, killing the 
vixen, brings nothing but discredit upon you; but by following 
my advice, you will make many friends and few enemies, and the 
more friends you have the less you need them.” 
A shrewd person Mr. Wilkins, as the last line of this pas- 
sage shows. He is funny, no doubt unintentionally, about the 
advisability of keeping the vixen perpetually busy with the 
purveying of dead rats, judiciously scattered over a wide 
space, to her cubs, arguing with reason that all this fetching 
and carrying takes up her time, “ whereas, if you bring your 
rats up, and lay them all in a heap at the earths, you have 
done all the work for her; she finds plenty there, so off she 
goes to worry the hen-pheasants, with plenty of time on her 
hands.” 

The chapters on poachers, and adventures with them, are 
strictly professional, and, in some of their details, brutal, but 
they have a certain interest and a peculiar quaintness, pro- 
duced by the gamekeeper’s matter-of-course treatment of the 
poaching folk and their business, and his odd relations with 
them; his desperate fights and captures, and the restoration 
of friendly and neighbourly intercourse after the little in- 
cidents, involving the Magistrate and the jail, ure closed. One 
quality which Mr. Wilkins may—and does—claim with indis- 
disputable justice, is courage. He says, and the reader will 
entirely believe him, that he has never known fear. He must 
have inspired that sensation very often and very strongly. 
From his early and roughly-treated boyhood, he was a fierce 
fighter ; and little as we may care for the cause in which he 
has displayed all through his career remarkable zeal and daunt- 
less bravery, we are bound to acknowledge and admire those 
characteristics, 





THE FIRST PREACHER OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY.* 


MONSIEUR FERDINAND Buisson, who holds an important 
position in the French Ministry of Public Instruction as 
Directeur de ’enseignement Primaire, and wko is well known 
as one of the editors of the Revue Pédagogique, has deserved 
the gratitude of every one who is interested in the literary 
history of the sixteenth century, or, in what is still more im- 
portant, the history of human thought, by the two solid 
volumes which he bas consecrated to the memory of Sebastian 
Castellion, and to which he has devoted the leisure of twenty- 
five years. 

Although Castellion has been the subject of several German 
and French monographs, no satisfactory life of the remarkable 
man, who, as Michelet has said, “posa pour tout l’avenir 
la grande loi de la tolérance,” has previously appeared; and 
M. Buisson is to be congratulated on having taken the matter 
in hand, and on the successful manner in which he has per- 
formed his task. He has not only exhausted all the printed 
sources of information, but has thoroughly examined the large 
mass of unprinted correspondence of Castellion and his con- 
temporaries, preserved in the libraries of Basle, Geneva, 
Zurich, St. Gall, and Rotterdam, and has thus been able to 
enrich his book with much that is both new and interesting. 
If we miss in M. Buisson the vivacity and verve which we meet 
with in the writings of so many of his countrymen, we find in 
his book that seriousness and earnestness which characterises 
so many French Protestant writers, and that patient searching 
after truth and fact, which is of so much more real value than 


ie 
the most brilliant generalisation. But though 
M. Buisson writes with a candour and fairness auth 
least until very recent years—is rarely to be met “a 
works on the Reformers and the Reformation. He is i 
to do full justice to the great qualities of Calvin, to recogn} 4 
the services which he rendered to the cause of human pro: we 
while he sees clearly and condemns his bigotry, his setclaeane 
and his social tyranny. w 

It is as the first preacher of the principles of toleration j 
matters of religion, the first apostle of religious liberty the 
author of the first work in which persecution for henellea 
opinions is deprecated, that Castellion really interests us 
Born in 1515, in a village among the mountains of Bugey, 
which during the Middle Ages had been one of the principal 
asylums of proscribed or fugitive Waldenses, Castellion, whose 
name has been more generally written Castalio, seems to have 
adopted the principles of the Reformation in or before 1549 
at Lyons, where he had been first a student and then a teacher 
and retiring to Geneva, he was shortly afterwards named 
Director of the Collége Versonnex, recently established or 
revived by Calvin. Here he introduced many reforms in the 
method of teaching, some borrowed from those of Sturm at 
Strasburg, others from those of Baduel at Nismes, and pub. 
lished his Dialogi Sacri, which continued for more than two 
centuries the chief Latin school-book in German Switzerland 
Baden, and Wurtemburg, and which only the reputed heresies 
of its author prevented from attaining equal popularity in 
Geneva and French Switzerland :— 

“There are few school-books,” remarks M. Buisson, “ which 

have had in the modern world so long a success. It is the sim. 
plicity of this little book which has caused the old method of 
education, that which made Latin written and spoken the founda- 
tion of studies, to live so long. But it is curious to notice that 
he who during two centuries has taught Latin to the whole of 
Protestant Europe, who has been the prwceptor Germaniz for 
beginners, was a Frenchman unknown in France.” 
The book had an enormous popularity. M. Buisson env. 
merates twenty-three editions in the author’s lifetime, and 
a hundred and eleven editions and translations after his death, 
including nine printed at London, one at Edinburgh, and one 
at Dublin. 

On the retirement of Castellion from the office of school- 
master in 1544, the Council of Geneva at first thought of 
sending him as Minister to Vandeuvre; but Calvin had already 
felt doubts as to his orthodoxy. Castellion had ventured to 
raise objections to the descent of Our Lord into Hell, and 
to deny the inspiration of the Song of Solomon, which 
his studies had led him to conclude was a mere Jewish 
love-song, and though in a discussion with Calvin the great 
reformer proved, at least to his own satisfaction, that Castel- 
lion’s view on both these questions was absolutely untenable, 
the latter declined to give up his opinions. On these grounds 
he was excluded from the ministry, though Calvin gave hima 
testimonial setting forth his efficiency as a schoolmaster, and 
the purity of his life. Having retired to Basle, the least 
bigoted of the Protestant cities, Castellion was for the next 
seven years a corrector of the press of Oporinus, and was 
appointed in 1553 Reader in Greek to the University. In 1551 
he published his Latin translation of the Bible, an indifferent 
performance, which displayed many of the absurdities of the 
Ciceronians, as ridiculed in the Ciceronianus of Erasmus, 
without the elegant Latin style which characterised the 
writings of Bembo and Longolius. But the book was 
remarkable by its preface, addressed to King Edward VI, in 
which Castellion propounds for the first time the great 
doctrine of toleration, and earnestly deprecates religious 
persecution. 

“Ts it not,” he says, “an absurdity to use terrestrial arms in 

the spiritual battle? It is by Christian virtues alone that vices 
are to be overcome. These are the true arms which will achieve 
the victory of the Christian religion, the defence of which ought 
not to be committed to the executioner.” 
But at the time this preface was written and published, per- 
secution, though not confined to the Church of Rome, or to 
those States which were under her influence, had not been 
formally advocated by the Reformers as a principle of 
orthodox Christianity, and the preface to the Bible of Cas- 
tellion seems to have attracted little attention, and to have 
been considered merely as a pleading on behalf of the perse- 
cuted Protestants. 





* Sébastien Castellion sa vie et son cuvre, 1515-1563, Par Ferdinand Buisson. 
2vols. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1892, 





Servetus was burned at the stake on October 26th, 
1553. The Reformation by the mouth of Calvin had formally 
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ia 
ed the principle of persecution, had placed itself on the 


side of the Church of Rome in declaring that heretics ought 
to be punished with death, and had shown that it was ready 
and willing to carry this principle into practice. An all but 
aniversal chorus of approval followed. Congratulations on 
all sides were showered on Calvin for his zeal in the mainten- 
ance of the orthodox faith.. Melancthon, Bullinger, Farel, 
and Beza vied with each other in warm expressions of approval 
of the crime. But it was thought necessary formally to 
‘ustify the act, and at the end of February, 1554, Calvin 
nblished in Latin and French bis “Defence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity against the detestable errors of Michael 
Servetus, wherein it is also shown that it is lawful to punish 
heretics with the sword.” A few weeks afterwards there 
appeared, also in Latin and French, with the rubric Magde- 
burg for the Latin, and Rouen for the French, but both really 
printed at Basle, a “Treatise concerning heretics,” with the 
name of Martin Bellie as the author. It is a collection of pass- 
ages from different authors—several by Castellion himself—in 
favour of toleration. In the prefaces addressed to the Duke 
of Wurtemberg and the Landgrave of Hesse there is pro- 
pounded for the first time the rationalistic doctrine of the 
innocence of intellectual error, the unimportance of questions 
such as those of predestination or free-will, of imputed 
righteousness or gratuitous remission of sins, and it is 
asserted that to persecute for questions which have no 
moral influence, is not only absurd but atrocious, and that 
Christianity is rather a system of life than a system of 
dogma. 

It is difficult at the end of the nineteenth century to realise 
the indignation and horror which such sentiments pro- 
duced even in the master minds of the sixteenth. Calvin 
and Beza at once recognised the hand of Castellion in the 
«Treatise concerning Heretics,” and from that moment pursued 
him for the rest of his life with relentless persecution and 
bitter hatred, besides pouring upon his head that fierce 
vituperation, in the use of which they were both past-masters. 
Besides striving to procure his expulsion from Basle, and to 
blast his character by the foulest and most groundless 
calamnies, Beza wrote that “nothing more impious or 
diabolical bad ever proceeded from the lowest pit of 
hell than the book of Martin Bellie,” while Calvin declared 
that Castellion had been chosen by Satan to deceive 
the thoughtless and indifferent. Blasphemum, malignum, 
plenum bestialitatis, impurum canem, impium, obscenum, are 
a few only of the epithets which Calvin permitted himself to 
apply to this learned and virtuous man, whose sole offences 
were that he dared to censure the murder of Servetus, and— 
what was perhaps a still graver crime—to repudiate, in the 
most emphatic terms, the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. 
Though Castellion was more than once denounced to the 
Council of Basle, Calvin did not succeed in obtaining his 
expulsion, yet he seems to have felt that that city would no 
longer afford him a safe shelter from his relentless persecutor, 
and to have been preparing to retire to Poland or Transylvania, 
where alone a heretic could ensure an asylum, when death 
overtook him in December, 1563, in his forty-eighth year. 

Castellion was in no sense either a great man or a great 
scholar. His translations of the Bible into Latin and French 
show neither linguistic knowledge, critical ability, nor the gift 
of literary expression. His editions and translations of Greek 
classics were little more thancommonplace school-books, hardly 
ever showing any independent work, and not one of them any 
trace of real or original scholarship, even as scholarship was 
understood in the sixteenth century. We do not expect to 
find him a Scaliger or a Casaubon, but he hardly takes rank 
as an editor even with Sturm or Ramus, still less with Lam- 
binus or Turnebus. The merits of the Dialogi Sacri, though 
undoubtedly great, are still only those of a successful school- 
book. But the man himself deserves our respect, and con- 
ciliates our esteem and even affection. He was a man of 
transparent honesty of purpose, of spotless character, warmly 
attached to, and beloved by, his friends, and indeed by all— 
except Calvin and Beza—with whom he came in contact, one 
who was keenly sensitive to the attacks of which he was the 
object, and who, whatever may be the truth or error of his 
opinions, displayed in his life and character all the marks of 
a true Christian. We rejoice to see, after three centuries and 
a half almost of forgetfulness, a memorial of this excellent 
man, in every respect so admirable, as that which M. Buisson 
has given to the world in these two volumes, 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—_—~>——_—_ 

The County Council Year Book, 1892. By T. B. Browne. (163 
Queen Victoria Street.)—Some special articles precede the usual 
official information. We have a retrospect of “Three Years 
of County Council Rule,” presumably from the pen of the editor; 
an essay on the legal status of tramways, by Mr. A. Bassett 
Hopkins; and another on “ The County Council in Parliament.” 
Mr. J. Williams Benn asks, “Should the Council be London's 
Water Authority?” and answers, of course, in the affirmative. 
It will pay—so we read Mr. Benn—to give a fair price, but it will 
pay much better to give an unfair one. A list of the County 
Councils is given, with biography of the Chairmen, and various 
information about their personnel. 


The History of Civilisation in Scotland. By John Mackintosh, 
LL.D. VolI. (A. Gardner.)—This is a new edition which is 
almost equivalent to a new book. It is fifteen years since Dr. 
Mackintosh issued the first volume of his work, which at once 
attained a high place among books de:ling with the history of 
Scotland, on account of the novelty of its plan and the variety 
and accuracy of its information. During these fifteen years the 
publication of Exchequer Rolls, Burgh Records, and other im- 
portant documents, mainly of municipal interest, have furnished 
fresh and interesting material relating to the history of Scotland 
during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
and there has been much investigation into prehistoric periods. 
Availing himself of this, Dr. Mackintosh has rewritten the whole 
of his book, but he has in no degree altered its spirit. In its 
judicious handling of conflicting statements as to matters of fact, 
it is altogether unique. The first volume brings the wcrk down 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century, at which time Scotland 
had a population of 600,000. 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated by John B. Hague. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Hague prefixes an introduction, 
which may be read with interest, to the whole of the Odes; and 
he supplies a special preface to each Ode, in which he gives the 
subject, and notes what has been done with the piece by previous 
translators. His own versions are not more than moderately good. 
“ Veil his bright form” is but poor for “ nube candentes humeros 
amictus ;” “in arbor sweet” loses the picturesqueness of 
“sub arcta vite;” “dull care outstrips the bark’s swift wings” 
does not give the sense of “neque decedit #xrata triremi—atra 
Cura,” for there is no question of a race; care sails in the well- 
appointed yacht along with its owner. These criticisms might be 
multiplied indefinitely. To give a Jarger specimen, here is the 
beginning of Mr. Hague’s vers‘on of “Quem tu, Melpomene, 


semel : ’”’— 
“Theo n; tvl hour cnce maz! ed by Thee 


With favoring smite, Melpc mene, 

Shall yield no Isthmian palm to fame, 
No char'ct race, no wrestler’s name, 

No Victor leading, laurel-crowned, 
Fierce kings subdued in fetters bound, 
Triumphaut up the Sacred Way, 

While Rome shall boast the proud array. 
But where rich Tibur’s streamlets flow, 
And forests hide the suns’s bright glow, 
These shall the poet’s soul inspire, 

And wake to song the Molian lyre, 
While queen'y Rome his name sha!] grace, 
And ’mid her honore bards shall place 
Thy favored child from youth Thy care, 
And far from envy’s reach shall bear.” 


The Life and Teachings of Mohammed ; or, the Spirit of Islim 
By Syed Ameer Ali. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This volume is a 
sign of the times. It represents that curious growth of Islim in 
the midst of Christian countries. A more able, and, we may add, 
a bolder preacher of this faith, could not easily be found than Syed 
Ameer Ali. Much, doubtless, may be learnt from his volume, 
but some of his statements are simply outrageous. ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity,” he writes, “ inculcated no principle for the mitigation 
of the evil [of slavery].” Could any Christian who practised the 
pregepts of the Gospel as inculcated by St. Paul, have been a 
cruel master? And yet Christianity did not attempt even to 
mitigate the evil! It is only charitable to suppose that the author 
has not really studied the New Testament. 


Phe Government of Victoria (Australia). By Edward Jenks, 
M.A. (Macmillan.j—Professor Jenks explains in a very modest 
preface the origin of his book. On his appointment, three years 
ago, to the Chair of Law in the University of Melbourne, he 
found himself bound to lecture on “The Public Law]of Victoria,” 
a subject of which he had made no special study, and on which 
no text-book existed. All that he had before him was the series 
of Acts of Parliament then in force. As he well observes, the 
“Public Law ” in Victoria, as certainly in England, is made up 





of many things besides statutes. The book, therefore, is meant 
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primarily for Victorian students; but it has much that is in- 
teresting for readers in this country. ‘“ Many tendencies,” writes 
Professor Jenks, “at present only latent in English politics, or 
kept in check by powerful counter-influences, have in Victoria 
run their unhindered course.” The most important chapters, 
from the English point of view, are chap. xliv., on “ Attempts 
Towards a Federal Union ;” and chap. xlv., entitled “Conclusion,” 
in which the author “has permitted himself to moralise.” The 
most remarkable utterance in this is the author’s pronouncement 
(commonly he gives facts to the exclusion of opinion) against the 
** Cabinet System.” 

The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL.D. Vol. V. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., London; Rowsell and Hutchison, 
Toronto.)—Mr. Kingsford has added a period of twelve years, 
1763-75, in this volume, and intends to complete his work in three 
more volumes, which will carry it on, he purposes, to 1841, when 
the two provinces established in 1791 were united. This volume, 
it will have been perceived, takes in the earlier years of the War 
of Independence. It is particularly interesting to see how narrow 
an escape British dominion in Canada ran during that period. 
Happily, the province was in good hands; but it did not owe its 
safety to the representatives of the British Crown. 

The Fellows of the Collegiate Church of Manchester. By the late 
F. R. Raines; edited by Frank Renaud, M.D. Vol. II. (Printed 
for the Chetham Society.)—This volume carries on the record 
from 1728 to 1843. The frontispiece is a portrait of the Rev. 
William Clayton (1709-73), one of the best-known of the number. 
Mr. Clayton, like many of his associaties, was a fervent Jacobite. 
Elected Chaplain in March, 1739-40, he was in Manchester when 
the young Pretender visited that town, and offered up prayers for 
the Stuarts in the Collegiate Church. He was suspended after 
Culloden, but availed himself of the amnesty, and became more 
moderate in his political views. He had a school in Salford, 
which was frequented by some of the leading county families. 
In 1760 he was elected Fellow. It must be allowed that the 
Collegiate Church was not a nursery of genius, but its records 
have much local and some general interest. 


Cousin Cinderella. By Mrs. Paul King. 2 vols. (Bentley.)— 
We might apply to this novel the line, “ Desinit in piscem mulier 
formosa superne.” The quotation would be the more apposite 
because its first heroine is a girl of enchanting beauty, who is 
dispossessed in favour of a quite moderately good-looking young 
woman, who happens to be blest with a great capacity of manage- 
ment. This is the “Cousin Cinderella;’? but she is not in the 
least like the real Cinderella, for she is as selfish and unprincipled 
as she is clever. Beautiful Naomi, who is very good, though she 
is a little stupid, is handed over to a savage kind of person, who 
may be good to her, we are allowed to hope, for the false 
Cinderella gets all the prizes of life. The story is distinctly 
clever, and possesses in a high degree the merit of readability ; 
but there are disagreeable things in it, as, for instance, the foolish 
flirtation of Lady Hughes with Mr. Bassett. Then there is a 
curious tinge of the preternatural in the clairvoyante Camma, and 
in the mysterious ailment which now and then reminds the 
triumphant heroine of a past she would gladly forget. 


A Short Commentary on the Book of Daniel. By A. A. Bevan, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)—Mr. Bevan takes a very 
decided line against the orthodox commentators on Daniel, such 
as Hengstenberg and Pusey. He is not content with relegating 
the purely predictive part to the Maccabean age, but denies that 
the narrative is anything like contemporary with the time to 
which it professes to relate, or that it possesses an historical 
character. It is, in his view, a didactic tale intended to suit the 
circumstances of the time when Jewish patriotism and religious 
zeal were contending against Antiochus Epiphanes. These are 
questions on which we do not offer any opinion. The student will 
find them carefully considered in the volume before us. One of 
the most interesting suggestions which Mr. Bevan, following 
Mons. Clermont-Garreau, makes, concerns the interpretation of 
the handwriting on the wall. According to this, the mysterious 
words are the names of weights: ‘‘ A mina, a mina, a shekel, and 
half-minas.” Mina, “God hath numbered thy kingdom ;” shekel, 
“Thou art weighed in the balances, and found wanting ;” half- 
mina, “Thy kingdom hath been divided” (the half-mina in 
the Mishna is called “division of the mina.”)——In the 
series of the “Expositor’s Bible,” edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicholl, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton), we have 
The Book of Job, by Robert A. Watson, D.D. Dr. Watson is in- 
clined to accept Ewald’s suggestion that the author of Job was a 
member of the Northern Kingdom driven from his home by the 
overthrow of Samaria. An early date seems to him excluded by the 
literary character of the book. “A drama so elaborate could not 
have been produced until literature had become an art.” Again, 
he finds a later addition in the intervention of Elihu. This seems 


to him to breathe the spirit of the post-exilic times and } 
characterises the weakness of its argument as the « failure of ) 
attempt, made centuries after the book of Job was written an 
bring it into the line of current religious opinion.” 7, oto 
Gospel. By Ezra Abbot, D.D., Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., and 4 
B. Lightfoot, D.D. (Same publishers.)—This volume consists of 
three essays, dealing respectively with the external evidences to 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, the interna] tokens of 
authorship, and the internal evidence for authenticity and 
genuineness. The volume appears under the care of Dr. Peabod 
The late Bishop of Durham’s paper was originally written in 187]. 
He prepared it for publication but a little time before his 
death, and then found nothing to change init. Dr. Abbot’s argu- 
ment on Justin Martyr’s use of the Gospel is particularly effective 
The argument, again, from the analogy of modern writers is 
curious. Some critics never seem to think that what an ancient 
writer says or omits may have been said or omitted in mistake op 
forgetfulness. Yet, if they were human, what is more likely ? py 
Abbot quotes the case of a theological professor of long standing, 
who declared that the account of the Transfiguration was found 
only in St. Matthew, whereas both Mark and Luke relate it, tho 
latter in much fullness. Suppose that a Father had made the 
same statement, to what erroneous conclusions would it have leq! 
Our Lord’s Signs in the Fourth Gospel, by John Hutchinson 
D.D. (T. and T. Clark), contains “discussions, chiefly exegetical 
and doctrinal, on the eight miracles in the Fourth Gospel.” The 
writer finds a method and parallelism in the signs. The maki 
of water into wine he regards as “inaugural; ” the healing of the 
courtier’s son at Capernaum, and the healing of the impotent man 
at Bethesda, “depict our Lord’s glory in His Kingdom in relation 
to the individual soul ;” the feeding of the five thousand, and the 
walking on the sea, depict “ His glory in His Kingdom in relation 
to His Church on earth; ” and the healing of the man born blind 
and the raising of Lazarus, “ depict His glory in His Kingdom in 
relation to the world;” while the supplemental sign of the 
miraculous draught of fishes signifies “the final fulfilment of the 
blessings of our Lord’s Kingdom.” This is distinctly ingenious, 
——The Leading Ideas of the Gospels, by William Alexander, 
Bishop of Derry (Macmillan), appears in a “ new edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged.” 


The Rural Exodus. By P. Anderson Graham. (Methuen.)— 
This volume, one of the series, “Social Questions of To-Day,” 
deals with a subject which has been more than once discussed in 
this journal. It may certainly be studied with much advantage, 
It cannot be too often repeated that the results obtained by so- 
called commissioners, who go to make reports for political journals, 
are worthless, and worse than worthless. A man may write in such 
a journal, as Mr. Graham has done, and write with complete inde- 
pendence, but he must not write for it. There are Balaks who 
send an obstinate Baalam very promptly about his business, In 
this volume, the chapter on “Church and Parson” will be read 
by the clientéle of the Spectator with special interest. Mr. Graham 
puts speeches, so to say, in the mouths of a typical parson and 
a typical dissenting minister, and does it admirably. “The 
Dullness of the Fields” is another interesting chapter; so 
is “Can Wages be Raised?” The melancholy answer is, 
“They are much more likely to drop.” As for allotments, 
“it is not the agricultural labourer who is keen after them, but 
the artisan of the small towns.’ The chapter on “ Small Farms” 
is not encouraging to those who build their hopes for the rural 
future on the “Small Holdings Act.” Mr. Graham gives the 
experience of four successive tenants of a small farm. They are 
all now living, and he talked with them all. Whenever a small 
farm succeeds, the success, in our“opinion, is exceptional. A 
family in the neighbourhood pays a London price for milk, or some 
other piece of luck falls in the owner’s or tenant’s way. Otherwise, 
the low prices and outrageous cost of transport ruin him. 





Two learned books on St. Patrick may be mentioned together, 
—Succat, the Story of Siaty Years of the Life of St. Patrick, by 
Monsignor Gradwell (Burns and Oates), and Ireland and S&t. 
Patrick, by William Bullen Morris (same publishers). Mr. Morris 
assails the authenticity of the Bull by which Adrian IV. gave, as 
it is alleged, Ireland to Henry II. He also deals with the Irish 
Question. His language can scarcely be called definite, but it 
points undoubtedly to a Catholic ascendency as complete as any 
Protestant ascendency ever was. ‘Give the sons of St. Francis 
of Assisi and the daughters of St. Vincent and St. Paul, and all 
their kindred associations in Ireland, something more than a mere 
suspicious and niggardly toleration. Let them have dominion in 
schools, workhouses, and hospitals.’——Saint Chrysostom and 
Saint Augustine. By Philip Schaff, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
Martin of Tours, Apostle and General. By H. H. Scullard, B.A. 
(John Heywood, Manchester.) 





The Holy Communion. By John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salis- 
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— tists . . . ° 
(Parker ard Co.)—The Bishop republishes in this volume 
visitation addresses delivered last year. He deals with the 
pa Narrative, the Eucharist in the Primitive Church, and 
rr pmmunion Office of the Church of England. It is a book 
” uch learning, and is framed throughout in a reasonable 
ae Many noteworthy things are to be found in it, far too 
: Ps tant for discussion in this very brief notice. One point may 
ie iisned- It refers to the creed. ‘‘ We should remember in 
ve it that it is the only part of the service in which the word 
rate Faith must be a personal thing. No other man’s or 
wan’s faith, however much it may help us, can justify and save 
. Hence, here and in the Apostles’ Creed we are taught to say, 
ti together I believe in God.” A mischievous custom, for which, 
yefancy, the musicians are responsible, has grown up, according 
to which the priest only says, “I believe,’ and is taken up 
by the congregation. On fasting Communion the Bishop is 
moderate, an example which the younger clergy would do well 


to follow. 

Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. By John Addington Symonds 
aad his Daughter Margaret. (A. and C. Black.)—It is impossible 
to give any adequate idea of the varied charm of this book. This 
ean be obtained only from reading it. Mr. Symonds delights the 
wader now with his picturesque historical sketches, as in his 
«Davos in the Olden Days,” and now with his descriptions of 
enery, 28 in the “vignette” entitled “ Among the Orchards 
of Tyrol.” Among the most interesting of the papers are 
«Swiss Athletic Sports,” in which should be noticed a remarkable 
writicism on Michael Angelo’s studies of the human form, and 
“Melchior Ragetti.” This is otherwise entitled “The Life of a 
gviss Porter.” The Swiss, who used to earn their living as 
mercenary soldiers, now serve as waiters and hotel porters, and 
show, though in very different spheres, something of the same 
qualities that made them so much in request in medieval times. 
Every traveller in Switzerland should read this paper with special 
care, It willenlighten him on many points, one of them being 
his duty in the matter of “tips.” The “attendance” charged in 
hotel bills is only for the service which the traveller does not see; 
in other words, for the servants who do not attend upon him. 
The porter has to be paid extra, for he actually not only receives 
nothing, but often has to rent his place. Miss Margaret Symonds 
contributes some very lively and entertaining sketches. ‘ ‘Tobog- 
ganing on a Glacier” will make many English mouths water, as 
will also the next paper, ‘“‘Hay Hauling on the Alpine Snow.” 
You “toboggan,” it seems, on masses of hay, and get the joy of 
swift, perilous motion in perfection. 


Verses to Order. By “A. G.” (Methuen and Co.)—“<A. G.” are 
initials which represent a well-known writer of humorous verse. 
The pieces in this volume are, of course, academical, and topically 
academical. To some readers, they will have little meaning ; 
others will admire them, though they will hardly put them in the 
first-class of their kind. Here is part of a good specimen :— 


iJ’is used. 


“ Poluphloisboisterous Homer of old 
Threw all his augments into the sea, 
Although he had often been courteously told 
That perfect imperfects begin with an e: 
But the Poet replied with a dignified air, 
‘ What the Digamma does any one care ?’ 
Yes—it is true that that singular man 
(Whether he’s Homer, or somebody else) 
Cften puts kev where he should have put &, 
Seldom will construe and mostly misspells, 
And wholly ignores those grand old laws 
Which govern the Attic conditional clause. 
This is the author whom innocent boys 
Cram for Responsions and grind at for Mods, 
Possible Ithacas, mythical Troys, 
Scandalous stories of heroes and gods, 
Wholly deficient in morals and truth,— 
That is the way that we educate Youth ” 


Ciceronis de Oratore Libri Tres. Edited by A. S. Wilkins, 
litt.D. (The Clarendon Press.)—To the first and second 
books of the De Oratore, published respectively in 1879 and 
1881, Professor Wilkins now adds the third. This is, in 
some respects, the most difficult part of the whole treatise, 
though the difficulty may be said to lie in finding equiva- 
lents for, rather than in understanding, Cicero’s expressions. 
He found it a hard matter to adapt the less flexible Latin to the 
Greek models which he followed ; and we find it a still harder 
task with an instrument still less serviceable. The rhetorical 
terms are, indeed, embarrassing in the extreme to a translator. 
There is, indeed, a tradition that the candidates: sitting for the 
Trinity fellowships on one occasion, by common consent, refused 
to grapple with an extract from De Oratore III .. Which had been 
setthem. Professor Wilkins is always careful to explain what 
Cicero means, but to supply an equivalent, not paraphrastic, for 
Some of the terms passes any man's ingenuity. In the list given 





in the analysis of the “ Auctor ad Herennium,” recourse has often 
to be made to explanation ; and there are more than these in the 
third book of the De Oratore. The editor has expanded the critical 
portion of his Introduction. He describes at some length the 
“ Codex Harleianus,” a manuscript which is not mentioned in the 
edition of 1879. A beautiful fac-simile of the opening page of the 
third book in this codex serves as frontispiece. We congratulate 
Professor Wilkins on having brought this work to a suceessful 
termination. The labours of Dr. Reid and Professors Sanday, 
Mayor, and Wilkins, have contributed to do much for Cicero. 


The number and importance of the apologetic works which 
appear at the present time, is such as to render all but the very 
briefest mention of them impossible. The Witness of the Epistles, 
by the Rev. R. J. Knowling, M.A. (Longmans), is a carefully con- 
structed argument on Christ and Christian doctrine as they appear 
in the Epistles of St. Paul. Four of these (Romans, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, and Galatians) may be considered as “ practically 
undisputed,” though it is true that quite recently an extreme 
school, chiefly represented by Dutch critics, have attacked even 
these. The balance of probability is in favour of the genuineness 
of others ; and, indeed, there is not one where the apologist feels 
that the weight of evidence isagainsthim. To prove the genuine- 
ness of these documents is Mr. Knowling’s first effort, and he 
deals effectively with the destructive critics. This done, he 
draws out the constructive argument. This, of course, centres 
in the Resurrection; but there are other points of importance. 
—From the same publishers we have also received Problems 
of Christianity and Scepticism. By the Rev. Alexander J. 
Harrison, B.D. Mr. Harrison begins by defining the position 
of the believer and the agnostic. He proceeds to state the 
difficulties which surround belief, with a candour that is perfectly 
satisfactory, and to deal with them in a rational spirit. Special 
attention is paid to the scientific arguments, and the whole book 
will be found useful. The Newly Recovered Apology of Aristides, 
with extracts from the translations of Professor J. Knox Harris. 
By Helen B. Harris. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a part 
only of the Apology which, it will be remembered, was found by 
Professor Harris in the convent on Mount Sinai three years ago. 
(Very shortly afterwards Mr. Armitage Robinson found a large, 
unacknowledged quotation fron the Apology in an early Christian 
Greek romance.)——Christus Comprobator. By C. J. Ellicott, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.)—-This is a ge: eral review, written in a popular 
style, of the condition of Old-° estament criticism. The special 
point of the work, which cons sts of seven addresses originally 
delivered in the course of a visitation, is our Lord’s quotation 
of Old-Testament scripture. The Bishop contends that the 
authority of Christ as to authorship, genuineness, &c., is final, 
that he did not speak popularly on the subjeet, but authorita- 
tively. It seems tous that the Bishop’s position is perilous. 


Sonnets, Songs, Laments. By Cara G. Whiton-Stone. (Cupples, 
Boston.) —The writer of this volume of fluent and gaudily-coloured 
verse has yet to learn that moderation is a virtue, and that the 
poet’s art is dependent on the conditions imposed by language 
and sound sense. The metaphors and imagery she employs are 
ludicrous and affected, and serve only to show her incapacity for dis- 
tinguishing between rant and poetry. Mrs. Whiton-Stone strives 
to prove herself a poet by extravagance of language ; and it must 
be admitted that such expressions as “lightnings of hot grief,” 
“hot silences,” “blue silences,” and “ blue darks of silence,’ 
are not fitted for prose. The versifier asks, “ What is a rose ? ” 
and replies that it is not a rose, but an angel in a crimson guise, 
and a golden-hearted burning mystery, and a waning moon’s 
regret, and something between a rapture and a sigh. Then we 
read of a dead poet, John Boyle O’Reilly, who has 


“Sent fires of living music streaming through 
The pulses of the world ;” 





and are told that woman 
** Has written her name 
Upon this splendid Century’s heart in fires of silver flame.” 
All is not said, however, when the reviewer has pointed out a few 
of the absurdities that crowd these pages. In the poems written 
by Mrs. Whiton-Stone in memory of her dead child, there is 
occasionally the utterance of true feeling. In a prelude to 
“ Laments,’ she observes, in a weak effort to say something 
striking, that “tears too hot to fall” 
* As lightning ’scaped from thrall 
Have scorched themselves to singing ;”’ 
but a stanza or two from the poem that follows will show that the 
mother’s sorrow has enabled her, in this instance, to write 
simply :— 
“They say that ‘It is well!’ that ‘ All of bliss 
Is his ! ’—but ’tis the living touch I miss. 


And of his dawning glory not a doubt 
Ever arises—but I stand without : 
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It needs a higher faith than mine to see, 
Although I know his peace, that ‘ It is well’ for me. 


My tender little boy; I dare not think 

Of all his fond endearments; lest I sink 

To desolation ;—Was it not too much 

To hope to keep him, when I knew that such 

* As angels do their Father’s face behold P’— 
And lilies soonest white are planted in the fold ? 


Ah, ‘ they that sow in tears, in joy shall reap;’ 

And I some day all tired may fall asleep, 

And in one moment find my boy again,— 

Learning through Ohrist the blessedness of pain. 

God’s aftermath is sweeter than the bloom, 

And Heaven shall make most clear what Earth has veiled in gloom.” 


These lines are of no special worth as poetry, but they express 
clearly what the author wishes to say, and are welcome as a con- 
trast to the high-falutin style in which so much of her verse is 
written. 


New Epirions.—Poetry of Lord Byron. Chosen and arranged 
by Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan.)——A School Physical and 
Descriptive Geography, by Keith Johnston, sixth edition, revised 
by A. H. Keane (E. Stanford) ; and from the same publisher, A 
Geography of the Malay, Peninsula, Indo-China, &c., by Professor 
A. H. Keane, a “‘second edition, revised.”——Also from the same 
publisher, we have a revised, enlarged, and illustrated edition of 
“Winscombe Sketches,” under the title of A Mendip Valley: its 
Inhabitants and Surroundings, by Theodore Compton. The illus. 
trations, fifty in number, are from the pencil of Mr. C. Theodore 
Compton, and add greatly to the interest of the work. The writer, 
besides having an enthusiastic and intelligent love of .his native 
valley and its associations, shows sterling good sense,—as, for 
instance, in his observations on “‘ Winscombe Folk.” The chapters 
on “The Wild Beasts, Past and Present,” “The Birds of the Dis- 
trict and Country Round,” “The Fish and Reptiles,” and “The 
Butterflies and Flowers,” may be specially mentioned; as may 
also the chapter on “The Geological History of the Mendips,” 
contributed by Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. 


Booxs Recrtvep.—Colonial Chronology. Compiled and arranged 
by H. J. Robinson. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—The editor writes : 
“An attempt has, for the first time, been made to give, within 
the compass of a single volume, a bird’s-eye view of the history of 
our Colonial Empire.’——4rakan: Past, Present, Future, by John 
Ogilvy Hay (Blackwood and Sons), a plea for the development of 
the Port of Akyab in Arakan (Akyab lies near the mouth of the 
Kaladan and Lemrov Rivers in Lower Burma).——Mezico, its Pro- 
gress and Commercial Possibilities. By E. J. Howell. (W. B. 
Whittingham.) ——-The Rural Deanery of Cartmel (Diocese of Car- 
lisle), edited by R. H. Kirby and others (Elliot Stock), giving an 
account of twelve parishes (developed out of two, Cartmel and 
Cotton). Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New 
Series, Vol. V. (Longmans.)——Eminent Persons: Biographies Re- 
printed from the “ Times” (Times Office), a volume containing forty- 
three biographies reprinted during the years 1880-1889.——The 
Works of Joseph Payne. Edited by his Son, Joseph Frank Payne, 
M.D. (Longmans.)—This is the second volume, containing “ Lec- 
tures on the History of Education,” and “A Visit to German 
Schools.”———Annals of Our Own Time. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
(Macmillan.)——The Handbook of Poker. By W. J. Florence. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





———— 
Ainslie (H.), Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, cr 8V0_ ....++..44 (P. Gardner) 6/0 
Ainslie (P.), Saved by a Secret, Cr 8VO ........sssssecseesseceeceeceeenneee cesses (Nimmo) 2/6 
Andrews (W.), Bygone Derby shire, 8V0..........cccssceeceseeeeeeceseenreren (Andrews) 7/6 
Baker (J. G.), Summary of the New Ferns, &c., roy 8v0........ — (Froude) 5/0 


Cadiot (P. G.), Roaring in Horses, 12m0..........sscecesseereeseeses (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Dixon (C.), Migration of Birds, cr 80 ...........+-40. s 

Don (J.), Zohrah: a Story of Sahara, cr 8vo 
Forster (C. D.), Law, Relating to Small Holdings, cr 8vo ...(Stevens & Sons) 2/6 











Griffith (W. H.), The Human Voice, cr 8V0 ........sceecsesesereeecenseeseeene (Philip) 2/6 
Hedley (W. 8.), Hydro-Electric Methods in Medicine, 8vo ....... siconeel (Lewis) 4/6 
Herbart (J. F.), Science of Education, or 8vo....... sistiinanans s.ee.-(Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Jarman (J. A.), Algebraic Factors, 12M0 .......0...essscesseeenersereeees (Macmillan) 2/0 
Jocelyn (R.), “ M. F. H.’s”’ Daughter, l2mo ............ ves (White) 2/6 
Lehmann (R. O.), Mr. Punch’s Prize Novels, cr 8V0 .....4......00000+ (Bradbury) 4/6 


Lowndes (H.), Poems, 180 ............s00e8 ceeeeeeseereeeseeee ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Magnus’s Elementary Mechanics, Solutions to, 12mo .............+ (Longmans) 5/0 
Nelson (W.), Working Diagrams of Slojd Models, 8V0 ............ssesssee (Philip) 3/0 
Praed (Mrs.), Romance of & Chalet, 12M0.......cccceccsseeeeeseeseeeensesseeees (White) 2/6 
Robinson (W.), Garden Design, 8V0 ......sccecsseessesesceereeeeerensesceeses (Murray) 5/0 





Seligman (E. R. A.), Shifting & Incidence of Taxation, roy 8vo (Sonnenschein) 
Strett (C0. E.), The Locomotive and its Development, cr 8vo ...... (Lockwood) 3/6 
Sutherland (A.), Manual of Commercial Instruction, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) 2/6 








Usher (J. E.), Alcoholism and its Treatment, cr 8vo..........+ espensoeel (Bailliére) 3/6 
Vandegrift (M.), Rose Raymond Ward, cr 8V0 ...........+.+ (Griffith & en 5/0 
Waters (W. G.), Dr. Oampion’s Patients, cr 8vo (R ton) 6/0 
Williams (J. F.), Geography of Australia, or 8V0..........ccccsceceerseseneres ( se 1/6 
Wright (H, E.), Handy Book for Brewers, 8vo ... Lockwood) 12/6 
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OUR EYES. 
Just published, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


With New Chapters on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sigh 
Improvement in Old Sight. iii 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age, 
WITH SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES. 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MS., &, 
With 70 Illustrations, Twentieth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Joun Brownine, 63 Strand, London, W,0, 
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ST. BERNARD. 


A CHAMPION PEDIGREE PUPPY of this noble and 

intelligent breed of Dog to be disposed of. Price £3 10s. White, with 
brindle splash on right side of face; seven weeks old. Would make extremelynice 
companion for children, as both parents are very affectionate and even-tempet 
and of the highest igree. Can be seen by appointment in London at any time 
—“*J,B.,” 27 Ion Road, Thornton Heath, 








HE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 

IRELAND.—REGISTRY for WOMEN TEACHERS UNDER the 00!- 
TROL of the COUNCIL. The REGISTRAR, Miss A. G. COOPER, has now 00 
the books several good appointments, an names of many ’ 
teachers. Every care is taken that only properly qualified teachers are admitted 
to this Registry. Hours for interviews—10.30 to 130; 2.30 to 430. Moi 
10.30 to 1.30 only.—Office, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. R. L. Bowxxs, at 4 p.m.—A Prospects 
of the School and further information may be obtained by personal application 
between 1 and $ p.m., or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
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OLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
NEVES YOO OTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 7 


CTURER and ASSISTANT-DEMONSTRATOR in BIOLOGY —The 

LE ilisprepared to appoint a Demonstrator and Assistant-Lecturer in Biology, 
Councl od of £120 per annum. It is necessary that Candidates should have a 
at a sti ny.—Applications, together with printed copies of tes- 


‘ of Bota 
ern x halla should be sent in on or before September 20th, 


For further information apply to 


Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





ASON COLLEGE. BIRMINGHAM. 
M (With QUEEN’S FACULTY of MEDICINE.) 


FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE. 
PrincipAL—Professor R. 8S. HEATH, M.A., D.Sc. 


EaSION 1892-93 will be OPENED on FRIDAY, September 30th, by 
profesor Sir GEORGE HUMPHRY, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.3,, who will distribute 
the Prizes and deliver an Address. ; 

COMPLETE COURSES of INSTRUCTION are provided for the various 
Examinations in Arts and Sc’enc, and the Preliminary Scientitic (M B.) Esa cin- 
ation of the University of London ; for Students of Oivil, Mechanical, or Elec- 
trical Engineering ; and for those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with 
some branch of Applied Science. Students may, however, attend any class or 
combination of classes. 

There is also a Faculty of Medic'ne. A Syllabus, containing full particulars. 
is published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham (price 6d. ; by post, 7d.) 

ASy labus, containing full information as to the various Lecture and Labora- 
tory Courses, Lecture-Days and Hours, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, 
Prizes, &c., is published by Mesers, Cornish, New Street, Birmingham (price 
6d.; by post, 8d. ) 

Further information may be obtained on application to 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary and Registrar. 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress : Miss A J. COOPER, 
FC.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of 
a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory Work ; 
Drawing; Clase-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. 
The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School-Hours, 
9,15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees: Four to 
Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, apply 
to the Head-Mistress.— Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary.— 
N&XT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th.—Entrance Examination at 
the School-House on Monday, September 12th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





CHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14 years of age.—Two 
Resident Masters; Governess, House stands in own garden, close to pines 

aud shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground: good playing-field. 
Excelent position for delicate boys.—Mrs, MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe 


Chine. 


ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS un‘er 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sussex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £60 a year.—Rev. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, Balham, London. 





AMPSTEAD.— Mr. and Mrs. SONNENSCHEIN 

RECEIVE BOARDERS at the HAMPSTEAD CULLEGIATE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS, The KNOLL, EAST HEATH. Preparation four London University 

Examinations. Accomplishments by eminent Professors, Lesson: in Swim- 

ming at the Baths, and in Riding, Lawn-tennis, and open air Gymnasium. 

Beantiful situation onthe Heath, and every domestic comfort ; sanitary arrange- 
ments perfect. Prospectuses and references as a ove. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW.—An economical 

and efficient PRIVATE SCHOOL, on Public School Jines, under Warden- 

ship of Vicar. Over 500 Sons of Clergy, Army Men, Medical Men, &., have been 

95 om _ guineas per annum for Boys entering under 14.—Address, 
v. Dr. JA 5 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
one age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 
— adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
‘ing’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
_ The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7tol4, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

J PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
Ben eatin s 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM. 























COLLEGE, 


Kituam KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
HEAvD-MastER—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL OADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys, Fine site and buildings. Inspection invited. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


Ms 8. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS on MONDAY, September 19th, 1892, A limited 
number of Boarders received.—96 Heath Street, ampstead, N.W. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 
oe A. —— Fi nay tee giving full particulars and 
> gratis. e List includes Priva‘ &e.— » Mr, G. B. 
BTOOKER, § Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 0 tere Mr G. B 

















CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, 


or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 


UY’S HOSPITAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS (100 guineas and 50 guineas) 

and TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE (125 guineas and 50 guineas) 

are offered for competition on TUESDAY, September 27th, and the two following 
days.—For further particulars apply to the DEAN. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—DEPART.- 
i MENT of sCIENCE, TECUNOLOGY and ARTS.—Tbhe NINETEENTH 
SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 10th. The Classes prepare for 
Professions, Commerce, and University Dezrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. 
The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering and Leather Industries Labor- 
tories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be open 
daily for practical work. 

The fo'lowing Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1. For Regular Day Students, 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students, 

3. For Medical Students. 


= HIGH-SCHOOL for GIRLS. 








PRESIDENT—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vick-PRESIDENT—The VEN. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER. 
HEAD-MIstTRESS—Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, September 17th. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 








INGSGATE HOUSE, WINCHESTER.—BOYS PRE- 

PARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Scholarships gained during the 

last two years at Winchester, Rugby, Malvern, Lancing, Felsted. Good places 

taken at Entrance Examinations; no failures,—For particulars, apply to Rev. W. 
M. CLARK or C. E. F. STANFORD, Esq. 








N DE FONTANIER, French Lecturer, Examiner to the 
e Royal Naval Medical Service, the City and Guilds of London Ins itutes, 
&c., devotes a few hours a week to PRIVATE PUPILS (teachers). Translation, 
style. A Resident Pupil received. Tuition by correspondence. Early applica- 
tion.—Hamilton House, 184 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 


RESDEN (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 

H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

both Classical and Modern Sides, Spec al facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden. 








IMOGES. — VILLA LOUISE. — Mdlle. CHABROL, 
Diplomée of the Sorbonne, daughter of a University Professor, receives 
daughters of Gentlemen to LEARN FRENCH and Accomplishmeats. Limoges 
is healthy and beautifully situated, and possesses a goud School of Art and 
Academy. Highest French and English referenves.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be 
in London in September. 


RAULEIN CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER, COBLENZ.- 

ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for GIRLS, to whom she offers all the advantages of a liberal education, 

Thorough conversational German and French, Friiulein Hofmeister lives in the 
beet and healthiest part of Coblenz. Highest references in England. 


TH Fraulein SCHLOSSER, from Dresden, successors to 








Misses GLENDINNING, will be in LONDON from Augu-t 16th to 
August 30th.—124 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. Every afternoon, 3 to 5. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cawbridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terns, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, September 20th, 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort September 6th from London, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on DECEMBER 20th, varying from £75 

to #10 per annum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and at Oxford, 

There are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum 
have recently been opened, Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER. 

















Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Ki PB Gee 014 8......0 7 2 


ingdom ... ee ae ata sbi ea 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July, 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. 
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WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 





In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


HIS LIFE’S MAGNET. 


By THEODORA C. EMSLIE, 
Author of “ A Queen of Roses,” “ The Little Lady of Lavender,” &c. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 








SEVENTH EDITION OF “THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 
NOW READY, SEVENTH EDITION, WITH A PREFACE, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’’ &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamretL and Upnam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


HENIX FIRE OFF ICE, | 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
ww, 0, eee enALS } Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 











HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital 


Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French capes They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and O0O., 
Pinited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strard, 
London, W.C. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Oameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





GOLD MEDAI, 












ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
BD ccacsencseicsusassenhswes teveeeseseen £1010 0 
Half-Page .... ao & & O 
Quarter-Page... 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column ....... 2 a0 O 
Quarter-Column ..........0608 017 6 
CoMPANIEs, 

Outside Page............ccccescceresses £1414 0 
TRRGO DD siisiiscsopesviviessccvesss 12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net, 





a 
FRENCH & GERMAN NOVELS. 


ARMY SERIEs, 


_- 


Le COUP de PISTOLET, &e 


ProsPER MERIMFE, 28,6 





VAILLANTE. Jacques — Vincent. 


AUF VERLOR 
NAZZARENA tie yoann tt 


33. 


In preparation, 


CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Dandg, 


ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer, 8s, 
Edited ty J. T. W, Perowne, M.A, 
‘The Series has brought fascinati 
fiction under the eyes of English readers in yc 


and handy form. Besides having th ii 
flavour, th>y are models of style.”—Scotsman ay 


“ . 
my notes are few and brief, but all are helpful,” 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh,’ 





Ready August 24th. Price Sixpence, 


9 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Mrs. JoLiet. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps, 95.97 
A REVERIE AT CHRisTIe’s. By “ A, L.” 
A GREETING, By Duncan J. Robertson, 
TuE PLUCKING OF A RosEsBup. By Ellery Esdaile, 
Sone. By May Kendall. 
A Famous Famity. By Besjamin Kidd. 
Sport in VirGinta. By Horace Hntchinson, 
His Grace, By W. E. Morris. Chaps, 15-17, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


“*Cheap at any price to the English investor,’~ 
New York Evening Post. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW 


Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
No, 3. AUGUST, 1892. Price 53, (Quarterly), 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co, 


READY AUGUST 22nd, 


ARPER’SS MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER contains LOT No. 249, a 
Story by A. Conan Doyle, with Ilustrations— 
CHAPMAN, in the Series of hitherto Unpublished 
Essays on the Old English Dramatists, by James 
Russell Lowell — LITERARY PARIS, IL, by 
Theodore Child, with Portraits—A COLLECTION of 
DEATH-MASKS, I., by Laurence Hutton, with 
numerous Illustrations — FOX-HUNTING in the 
GENESEE VALLEY, richly Illustrated —and many 
other attractive features. 


London: JamEs R, Osaoop, McItvarye and (o,, 
45 Albemarle Street, W. 


- BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


GOLD MEDAL. HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—‘ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am p) 
to say its effect is marvellons—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s,, of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—OuEst anp StoMAcH COMPLAINTS. 

—The source and centre of almost every ailment is 
impurity of the blood; dislodge this poison, and 
disease departs. Holloway’s Pills exercise the in- 
estimable power of thoroughly cleansing each com: 
ponent part of the blood, and rendering this fluid fit 
to perform its important functions. They cope most 
successfully with chest diseases, stomach complaint 
liver disorders, and many other maladies, which were 
once the besetting dangers of mankind at certain 
seasons in town and country. The directions for 
use enable every one to regulate the operation 0 
these Pills with the greatest nicety. Chronic invalids, 
nervous sufferers, and all whom other treatment 
failed to relieve, are respectfully invited to = Hole. 
way’s celebrated medicine, which will strengthen ane 
cure them, 
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WCHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST,;|CHAPMAN AND HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—A Story by Miss RHODA| AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 


BROUGHTON, Author of “Nancy,” &c., will be 
commenced in the SEPTEMBER Number of THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


BY LESLIE KEITH, 


T.e Auth r of ‘*The Chilcotes,”’ * Alasnam’s Lady,” *“* A Hurricane in 
‘ Petticoats,” &c, 


IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 


3 vols. 


BY MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD, 
The Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” &c. 
AUNT ANNE. 

2 vols. 


«A story which few people could have written and few would 
have dared to write.”—Daily Graphic. 





BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 


THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL. 


2 vols, 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 


AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


8 vols, 





ANEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ NELLIE’S MEMORIES,” &e. 


BUT MEN MUST WORK. By Rosa 
N, Caney, Author of “Not Like Other Girls,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in O.dinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE GIANT’S ROBE,” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d, 


The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey, 


Author of ‘‘ Viee-Versa,”’ ‘‘A Fallen Idol,” ‘‘The Pariah,” ‘The Talking 
Horse,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agerts for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
: Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities ———~ by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS os = oe ove 





1848, 


£14,000,000 





Notes and Recollections. 
During the Reign of Louis Philippe aud the Empire. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 
[Fijth Thousc nd in the Press, 


SAMUEL LAING’S NEW WORK. 


HUMAN ORIGINS: 


Evidence from History and Science. 


By SAMUEL LAING, 
Author of “Modern Science and Modern Thought.” 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3:. 6d. 
[Fifth Thousand in the Press, 


AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 
SHOOTING AND 
SALMON FISHING: 


Hints and Recollections. 


By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, 
Author of “* Deer-Stalkin .” 


W.th Illustrations, demy 8vo, 163. 


CHARLES DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 
An Attempt to Reduce Avian Season-Flight to Law. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [This dav. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
JONKER’S ‘“ AFRICA.” 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING 
THE YEARS 1882-1886. 


By Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. 
Translated from the German by A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 21s, 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HENRY HARFORD. 


FAN: 


The Story of a Young Girl’s Life. 
By HENRY HARFORD. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 





[Second Edition, 
MORLEY BOBERTS. 


LOW RELIEF: 


A Bohemian Transcript. 
A New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN 








A NEW ISSUE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 


Printed from the Edition that was carefully corrected by the Author in 1867 aud 
68, and called 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION, 
is now in course of publication. 


The Edition wi)] contain the whole of the Original Illustrations, and will be com- 
plete in about 18 crown 8vo volumes, 2s, 6d. each. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by Sey- 
mour and Phiz. 
With 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of "Eighty. 
76 Illustrations by George Cattermole and H, K. Browne. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 


The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by 
George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


THE STORY OF LONDON ILLUSTRATED FOR THE PEOPLE. 


L ON D O N. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 














With 124 Iinstrations, demy 8vo, eloth extra, 188. [September 6th 
WHERE ART BEGINS. By Hume Nishet, Author of “Lessons in Art.” With 97 
____ Illustrations, Sqnare vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [September eth, 





NEW LIBRARY NOVELS NOW IN THE PRESS. 
The MARQUIS of CARABAS. By Aaron Watson and Lillias Wassermann. 3 vols. cr, 8yo, 
The IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 


&c. 3 vole. crown 8vo. 


BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL By David Christie Murray, Author of “¢ Joseph’s 


Coat,” &e. 3 vols, crown 8v0, 


TREASON-FELONY. By John Hill, Author of‘‘ Waters of Marah,” &c. 2 vols. crown $yo, 


VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS, &c. By Walter Besant, Author of tre. 


Forster.”” With a Frontispiece by Gor.on Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:3. 6d. 
* ‘Very delicately and char mingly done. The book shows its author at his best.”"—Scotsman. “ The whole volume is good reading,’ "Manchester Gu ‘uardian, 


John Strange Winter’s New B 
A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By John Strange Winter, Author of ‘Cavalry Life,” 
; - * Pootles’ Br by,” &e. With 34 Lilustrations hy E. G. Thomson and KF. Stuart Hardy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. [Shortly, 
ark Twain’s New Book. 


The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain, With numerous Illustrations by 


Hal Horst and Dan. Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. __[Shertly 
New Novel by the pviper of ‘*Too Curious ’”’ 


The FATE of HERBERT WAYNE, By E. J. Goodman, Author of “Too Curious,” 


___Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Ey . [Short 
New Novel by the Author of “A Fellow of Trinity. - 
The OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART: a Prose Idyl. By Alan. St. Aubyn, Author of 


**The Junior Dean.” Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
*,* This volume is the first of a series of novels of the highest class, handsomely printed and bound, pri_e 1s. 6d. each, to be published at short intervals, under 
the general title of HANDY NOVELS. 
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MUDDOOK, » Auth or of * The Dead Man’s Secret,” &c, With 12 Fuill- Page Iilastrations bz Stanley t, Wood, Orown |! 8v0, | cloth extra, 53 53. __[Shortly._ 
A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By W. H. Mallock. New and Cheaper 
_Kdition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. _ ___ (Shortly. 


mile Zola’s New and Greatest Novel 


The DOWNFALL. By E Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s 61. (Shortly. _ 


WANTED! By Dick Donovan, Author of ‘Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan?” &c. Post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. ‘*The ad-entures of a successful thi f-catcher, well told by himself, have a bizarre fascination of their owa, 
and certainly Dick Denovan’s exploits lose none of their glory in his deft handling.”—W. hitehall Review. 











BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by Edmund 


H. Garrett. fquare 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. (Shortly, 
“ Ouida hos done something for hol day. readers as well as for children in her volume called ‘Bimbi.’ So delightful are some of th» stories that they creaiea 
wish that she had spent more of her undoubted talent in this direction. She is a poes at heart; and there is genius in so much that she writes thit we vaturally 
expect to find her at her best when sbe is writing for children, to wuom both genius and poetry would only offer their purest and truest gifts. There is a great 
charm in Ouida’s p‘ctures of foreign life...... The children will, per haps, feel that there is too much poetry for them and too much description, bat the stories will 
fascinate them neverthele:s.”’—Acad«my. 


MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman. With 13 Illustrations by J. Bernard 


Partridge. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE: a Romance of the Unromantic. By A. Conan Doyle. 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth estra, 33, 6d. ees 
** Freshness of detail, a fine variety of resource, a piquancy of character-drawing, and an exiting succession of incident... .. What strikes one is the solid literary 
quality of the work, In this respect the book is not -nawort hy of a place on the same shelf as Dickens, Th ackeray, and one or two + -xeeptional mode: ne, -” —Glasgo: D) Herald, 
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ALONE ON a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘‘The Wreck of 
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FETTERED for LIFE. The SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. 


The THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. Edited by Justin H. McCarthy. 


With mene Frontispiece to each volume by Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols. crown 8vo, half-parchment, 123, [Shortly 
Alse a very limited LARGE PAPER EDITION, the price of Copies of which may be learned from any Bookseller. _ 


Book by Austin Dobson. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETEES. By Austin Dobson, Author of ‘Four French- 


women,” &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [Shortly. 
*,* Alsoa —_ a Me Gen (limited to 250 Copies), to include 6 Copper-Plates, the price of Copies of which may be learned from any Bookseller, 


M. Croker’s Novels.—Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
PRETTY ‘Miss NEVILLE. | PROPER PRIDE. _|_A BIRD of PASSAGE. | DIANA BARRINGTON. 
By the Author of “By Proxy.” 
A PRINCE ons the BLOOD. By James Payn. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. ¢si,ty, 
vels by the Author ot “Molly Bawn.’’—Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
ey! ALL FORLOR N-| A MENTAL STRUGGLE. | MARVEL. |A MODERN CIRCE. 
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